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OME  men  who  are  putting  foundations 
under  our  house. — I  have  occasion¬ 
ally  made  reference  here  to  The 
journal  of  Educational  Research.  I  wonder 
whether  you  know  as  much  about  it  as  you 
would  like.  It  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
strongest  influences  in  putting  teaching  on  a 
solid  basis  commensurate  with  the  import¬ 
ance  and  cost  of  schools.  Here  is  a  com¬ 
pact,  small  journal  which  chronicles  in  every 
issue  some  case  or  other  in  which  a  certain 
method,  process  or  remedy  has  been  tried  in 
our  line.  What  came  of  it  is  recorded. 
The  old-time  exhortation  of  the  “inspira¬ 
tional”  educators,  which  made  us  the  laugh¬ 
ing  stock  of  those  who  get  things  done,  never 
come  into  this  tight  little  periodical. 

Years  ago,  when  you  were  in  the  primary 
school,  “Jim”  Rice,  Ossian  Lang  and  I 
founded  “The  Educational  Research  As¬ 
sociation.”  I  was  president,  Ossian,  then 
editor  of  the  New  York  State  School 
Journal,  was  secretary.  Jim  was  director, 
and  also  the  whole  works.  There  never 
were  any  other  members.  We  lasted  two 
years,  giving  an  occasional  dinner  each 
season  when  some  educational  authority 
from  overseas,  whom  Walter  Hines  Page, 
then  editor  of  the  Forum  delivered  over  to  us. 
Jim  had  taken  courses  in  Education  in 
Germany  and  had  become  opposed  to  the 
notion  that  in  order  to  examine  candidates 
for  teaching  positions,  it  was  necessary  to 
certify  them  on  the  basis  of  what  they  could 
write  from  memory  of  the  contents  of  their 
normal-school  notebooks.  To  put  them  into 
classrooms  and  leave  them  alone  was. 


(according  to  Jim)  absurd  and  preposterous, 
and  a  wicked  waste  of  public  money  and  the 
lives  of  teachers  and  children.  His  educa¬ 
tional  articles,  in  his  brother’s  magazine, 
were  so  exact,  detailed,  logical  and  annoy¬ 
ing,  that  he  set  the  whole  galaxy  of  American 
educational  leaders  on  edge.  The  big  men 
of  the  National  Education  Association  drub¬ 
bed  him  roundly,  only  to  get  more  circum¬ 
stantial  articles  from  him,  arguing  that  civic 
honesty  required  public  servants  drawing 
pay  to  produce  results  that  could  be 
measured.  Leonard  Ayres  was  the  first 
school  man  of  prominence  whom  I  recall  as 
saying,  “let’s  see  what  there  is  to  this.” 
When  he  was  drafted  by  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  to  spend  good  money  in  further¬ 
ing  education,  his  severe  honesty  and  his 
ability  to  strip  a  proposition  down  to  its 
essentials,  brought  him  to  the  front  as  an 
exponent  of  the  “show  me”  idea.  I 
remember  Edward  Thorndike,  in  those  early 
days,  addressing  the  venerable  New  York 
School  Masters  Club,  and  John  Gallagher’s 
attack  on  him  for  seeming  to  talk  sense,  but 
in  fact  to  be  “poisoning  the  very  root  of  our 
glorious  school  system  by  intimating  that  we 
don’t  know  what  we  are  doing.”  Rice  and 
Ayres  and  Thorndike  and  Whipple  re¬ 
sponded  by  saying,  “you  had  one  guess, 
John,  and  you  guessed  rightly.” 

We  had  a  principal  in  the  New  York  sys¬ 
tem;  a  quiet,  industrious  chap,  who  listened 
to  the  eloquence  of  those  days,  protesting 
against  ignoring  “the  eternal  verities,” 
“the  personality  of  the  teacher,”  “the  im¬ 
possibility  of  the  workings  of  the  human 
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soul.”  His  name  was  Buckingham.  He  burne,  Whipple,  Winch,  Ben  D.  Wood  and 
was  trying  the  new  projects  in  the  manage-  Woody. 

ment  of  a  public  elementary  school.  Pretty  When  the  Journal  began,  educational  writ- 
soon  Superintendent  Maxwell  made  him  the  ing  suffered  from  the  cant  of  the  unctuous 
director  of  a  bureau  of  research.  Such  exhorter  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  technical 
workers  had  grown  up  in  various  places  to  complexities  of  the  young  scientist  on  the  i 
supply  a  growing  demand.  They  formed  other.  There  was  no  middle  course  between 
themselves,  without  consulting  Jim,  Ossian  the  insplrer  who  often  drugged  his  teacher- 
or  me — without  even  knowing  we  were  alive,  audience  with  catch  phrases  unapplied,  and 
into  The  National  Association  of  Directors  the  fact-finder  who  had  real  matter  but  ^ 
of  Educational  Research.  They  staggered  described  it  in  language  that  none  outside  ’ 
under  that  name  for  a  while  until  economy  of  of  his  circle  could  understand.  Proclaimers 
ink  and  breath  reduced  it  to  their  present  of  the  divine  right  of  the  child  were  winning 
appelation:  The  Educational  Research  As-  applause.  The  real  technical  expert  was 
sociatlon.  getting  into  no  general  action  so  long  as  he 

Seven  years  ago  they  started  their  journal  skirmished  with  a  little  group  of  his  own 
with  Buckingham  as  editor.  He  had  kind.  The  founders  of  the  Journal  set  out  to 
graduated  from  the  New  York  Bureau  into  present  research  data  in  readable  form, 
a  college  chair  or  two.  The  Journal  is  still  They  considered  it  necessary  to  get  their 
edited  by  Burdette  Buckingham.  Leonard  truth  to  people  who  were  in  a  position  to  use  ) 
Ayres  now — also  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  it.  The  researchers  in  laboratories  and  uni- 
Company  (we  need  him  in  our  business),  versity  seminars  had  no  wide  field  for  ap- 
Wal ter  Monroe,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  plication.  For  the  most  part,  their  facts 
were  associate  editors  for  a  time.  E.  J.  pertained  to  public-school  children.  If  t 
Ashbaugh  of  Ohio  State  University,  W.  W.  those  who  teach  don’t  get  the  laboratory 
Charters  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  S.  A.  conclusions,  then  research  is  academic 
Courtis  of  the  Detroit  schools  and  of  the  waste.  Accordingly,  the  Journal  set  out 
University  of  Michigan,  George  Strayer  of  to  give  to  schools  the  results  of  investigations  > 
Columbia  University  and  Louis  Terman  of  and  to  show  how  better-than-usual  results 
Stanford  University  are  still  on  the  editorial  may  come  from  public-school  teaching, 
board.  The  editors  have  emphasized  applications 

As  I  look  over  my  files  I  find  that  every  rather  than  abstracts;  practise  rather  than 
research  worker  I  can  recall,  except  Dr.  theory.  Research  for  its  own  sake  has  no 
James  Rice,  who  quit  when  the  Forum  place  in  their  plan. 

changed  hands,  has  recorded  in  the  Journal  You  must  have  noted  with  satisfaction 
of  Educational  Research  one  or  many  actual  the  Journal’s  publication  of  findings  by  con- 
studies  of  the  success  or  failure  of  a  par-  tributors  who  are  not  primarily  research 
ticular  project  of  teaching.  In  addition  to  workers,  but  who  teach  with  eyes  open  and 
the  editors,  I  note  these  explorers  in  educa-  without  a  deadening  of  mankind’s  inherent 
tional  science:  Carter  Alexander,  H.  A.  appetite  for  progress.  Some  of  the  best 
Brown,  Butterworth,  Briggs,  Chapman,  Journal  material  I  have  read  has  been  by  i 

S.  S.  Colvin,  Dickson,  Grace  Fernald,  Wm.  classroom  teachers,  by  principals,  by  super- 

S.  Gray,  Henmon,  Ernest  Horn,  Kallon,  intendents,  and  by  supervisors. 

T.  L.  Kelley,  F.  J.  Kelley,  Knight,  Koos,  For  just  forty  years  I  have  spent  my 

McCall,  Morton,  Nifenecker,  John  K.  working  hours  in  school.  During  that  time 

Norton,  J.  P.  O’Hern,  Osburn,  A.  S.  Otis,  I  have  seen  productive  operations  in  medi- 

Pintner,  S.  L.  Pressey,  L.  C.  Pressey,  Proc-  cine,  engineering,  and  industry  swing  over 
tor,  Reeder,  Stenquist,  F.  H.  Swift,  from  guess  and  tradition  to  more  and  more  | 

Symondy,  Theisen,  Thorndike,  Thurstone,  certainty  because  of  the  work  of  patient  I 

Toops,  Van  Wagenen,  C.  W.  Wash-  Edisons,  Listers,  and  Pasteurs.  I  know  for 
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a  certainty  that  there  are  efficient  and  waste¬ 
ful  ways  of  doing  school  work.  When  I 
think  of  the  limping  progress  of  education 
during  these  forty  years,  I  am  sorry  enough. 
When  I  hear  an  observer  like  Booker  Wash¬ 
ington  say  it’s  because  ours  is  the  laziest  of 
the  professions,  I  am  indignant;  but  when  I 
see  a  cooperation  of  school-board  and  school 
men  resisting  the  very  process  by  which 
other  activities  have  progressed,  the  maim¬ 
ing  of  the  minds  of  millions  of  children 
appalls  me.  That  is  why  I  want  to  praise 
the  work  which  Buckingham  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  are  doing  for  us.  There  is  no 
money  in  it  for  them.  It  is  blazing  the  path 
along  which  teaching  must  inevitably  ad¬ 
vance. 

The  superintendents  who  make  a  study  of 
the  articles  and  who  get  them  read  and  put 
into  practice  in  classrooms  seem  to  me  to  be 
the  pioneers  of  a  movement  which  holds 
the  greatest  promise  for  abating  the  world- 
old  contempt  of  educational  pedantry. 
For  what  is  pedantry  but  words?  These 
researchers  are  our  best  hope  of  reaching  a 
degree  of  certainty  without  which  no  one 
can  lay  claim  to  the  skill  essential  to  self 
respect. 

Educational  Ethics  for  Boston. — Superin¬ 
tendent  Jeremiah  Burke  of  the  Boston 
public  schools  has  carried  the  question  of 
professional  conduct  beyond  the  academic 
stage.  “Let  us  have  a  council  of  principals 
make  a  business  of  formulating  how  all  of 
us  should  behave,”  he  said.  Four  men  and 
two  women  set  about  the  task  of  inviting 
help  from  all  who  were  willing.  “We  want,” 
said  the  invitation,  “more  than  a  collection 
of  moral  generalities.  We  want  a  code  as 
much  for  supervisory  officials  as  for 
teachers.”  When  the  recommendations 
were  finished,  the  Boston  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  adopted  it  and  made  it  an  official  school 
document.  Why  formulate  the  moral  prin¬ 
ciples  of  education?  “Because,”  says  the 
Boston  code,  “ideals  are  best  when  written 
down.  A  united  visible  expression  for  the 
common  good  is  a  strong  force  for  progress.” 

The  first  declaration  of  the  compendium 


is,  “If  you  teach  or  hold  any  educational 
position  in  the  Boston  schools  you  are  obli¬ 
gated  to  live  up  to  a  high  professional  stand¬ 
ard  of  scholarship,  training,  skill,  and  moral 
conduct.  This  is  fundamental.”  There  is 
a  general  acceptance  of  this  idea  by  the 
public.  There  have  been  in  various  cities 
notable  repudiation  of  it  by  individual 
educators,  advocates  of  freedom.  The  Bos¬ 
ton  committee  and  their  board  seem  not  to 
have  left  any  opening  here.  You  are  part 
of  a  profession  if  you  accept  employment  in 
Boston  schools.  You  can’t  argue  that  you 
are  hired  merely  to  teach  Latin.  Your  en¬ 
gagement  includes  loyalty  to  ethical  stan¬ 
dards  set  up  by  a  committee  of  your  own 
people.  As  one  reads  the  document  he 
notes  that  these  codifiers  have  reviewed  the 
tendencies  that  have  corrupted  school  sys¬ 
tems  past  and  present.  The  code  meets 
them:  “The  attributes  required  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  are  honesty,  justice,  tolerance,  equal¬ 
ity,  democracy,  sympathy,  generosity,  fra¬ 
ternity,  cooperation  with  other  teachers, 
avoidance  of  destructive  criticism,  scorn 
of  petty  jealousies  and  personalities,  loyalty 
to  supervisors  and  supervised,  all  of  these  in 
private  as  well  as  in  official  behavior.” 

“Professional  attitude  not  commercial,” 
is  required  as  is  “open-mindedness  toward 
theories  and  practices,  study  for  increased 
effectiveness  in  service,  preferring  public 
good  before  personal  gain.” 

Then  follow  provisions  against  attitudes 
that  have  wrecked  the  comfort  of  many  a 
school: 

“Safeguarding  Reputation. — It  is  the  duty 
of  members  of  the  profession  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  safeguard  the  reputations  of 
one  another  in  all  relations  with  their  re¬ 
spective  communities,  and  thus  to  exert  the 
positive,  constructive  and  helpful  influence 
of  the  profession  at  large.  Ungenerous 
criticism  of  a  fellow-member  is  injurious  to 
the  group.  He  whose  services  are  marked 
by  merit  and  distinction  should  receive  the 
hearty  appreciation  of  his  fellows,  unclouded 
by  envy  or  captious  criticism. 

“Respecting  Rights. — Members  of  the 
profession  should  respect  and  hold  as  inviol- 
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able  all  rights,  privileges,  and  amenities 
which  justly  belong  to  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion.  Therefore  no  considerations  of  per¬ 
sonal  profit,  comfort  or  advancement,  no 
consideration  of  securing  good  will  and  favor 
of  those  in  either  upper  or  lower  ranks  of  the 
service,  should  prevent  a  courageous  and 
outspoken  assertion  and  sturdy  mainten¬ 
ance  of  professional  rights  and  obligations. 

Sharing  Results. — Members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  should  make  available  to  all  other 
members  of  the  profession  whatever  con¬ 
structive  methods,  plans  and  devices  may 
have  been  successfully  worked  out  by  them 
in  their  professional  practice. 

Criticism  and  Commendation. — Members 
of  the  profession  should  recognize  and  wel¬ 
come  the  inspiration  and  the  helpfulness 
that  can  come  to  the  profession  generally 
through  frank,  constructive  criticism  and 
honest,  wholehearted  and  judicious  com¬ 
mendation;  they  should  at  the  same  time 
refrain  from  adverse  criticism,  except  to 
the  one  criticized  or  to  his  superior,  with  the 
full  expectation  that  opportunities  for  ex¬ 
planation  will  be  afforded.  The  motives 
for  all  criticisms  should  be  helpfulness  and 
improvement.  Members  of  the  profession 
should  not  adversely  criticize  either  their 
predecessors  or  their  successors. 

Confidential  Matters. — Members  of  the 
profession  should  not  discuss  the  physical, 
mental,  moral,  or  financial  limitations  of 
their  pupils  in  such  a  way  as  to  embarrass 
the  pupils  or  parents  unnecessarily.  Infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  home  conditions  of 
pupils  should  be  held  in  confidence.” 

Here  is  an  especially  good  one: 

**  Interviews  with  Parents. — The  schools 
belong  to  the  public.  Parents  should  be 
welcomed  at  the  school  and  treated  with  the 
same  consideration  and  candor  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  other  professions  exercise  toward 
their  clients.*' 

Here  is  one  that  might  not  go  well  in  New 
York: 

“Controversial  Alliances. — Since  they  rep¬ 
resent  the  whole  people,  members  of  the 
profession,  while  entitled  to  entire  liberty  of 
conscience  and  opinion,  should  constantly 


refrain  from  controversial  alliances  that 
might  injuriously  affect  their  school  work.” 

But  this  broad  obligation  would  hardly 
be  contradicted  anywhere: 

“  Service. — As  servants  of  the  people,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  profession  should  strive,  loyally 
and  unselfishly,  to  render  the  best  service 
possible  and  should  seek  to  be  known  as  ac¬ 
tive  factors  in  the  community  and  as  leaders 
whose  influence  may  be  counted  on  in  every 
movement  for  moral,  educational,  and  civic 
betterment.” 

There  are  the  provisions  for  proper  co¬ 
operation  : 

“Confidence  and  Cooperation. — Mutual 
confidence,  cooperation,  loyalty  and  sin¬ 
cerity  should  characterize  all  relations  be¬ 
tween  supervisory  officials  and  teachers. 
Each  should  maintain  a  justifiable  pride  in 
the  work  of  the  other  and  should  feel  that 
success  for  the  one  is  not  possible,  in  the  full¬ 
est  sense,  without  the  corresponding  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  other.  There  is  honor  enough 
to  go  round. 

“Faithful  Performance  of  Duties. — Teach¬ 
ers  owe  it  to  their  administrative  superiors, 
as  well  as  to  themselves,  to  fulfil  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  their  contracts,  to  perform  faith¬ 
fully  all  duties  assigned  to  them,  and  to  file 
promptly  with  the  proper  officials  all  re¬ 
ports,  answers  to  inquiries,  and  such  other 
matters  as  may  be  required  by  the  local  or 
state  educational  departments.  Super¬ 
visory  officials  and  teachers  should  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  City  of  Boston,  our  employer 
represents  the  whole  people  and  should  be 
courteously,  faithfully,  rightly  and  justly 
served. 

“Maintain  Good  Name. — It  is  the  duty  of 
teachers  to  aid  in  every  honorable  way  in 
establishing  and  in  maintaining  the  dignity 
and  good  name  of  administrative  officials. 
These  officials  are,  in  turn,  under  solemn 
obligation  to  recognize  and  to  respect  a 
reciprocal  duty  toward  teachers. 

“Public  Criticism. — So  long  as  an  official 
relationship  exists,  except  in  School  Com¬ 
mittee  or  other  legal  hearings,  teachers  are  not 
justified  in  publicly  expressing  an  adverse 
opinion  of  a  school  official.  They  are,  more- 
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over,  entitled  to  the  same  professional  con¬ 
sideration  and  courtesy  from  school  officials. 

Confidential  Criticism. — Teachers  should 
receive  the  frank,  courteous,  constructive 
criticism  of  officials  as  a  positive  stimulus  to 
better  work,  being  assured  that  it  is  to  be 
held  as  private  and  absolutely  confidential. 
The  official  should  not  criticize  a  teacher 
before  other  teachers  or  before  pupils. 
He  should  just  as  certainly,  and  just  as 
faithfully,  point  out  the  excellences  as  the 
faults  of  the  work  observed. 

Grievances  and  Appeals. — In  matters 
that  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  princi¬ 
pals  or  immediate  supervisors,  teachers 
should  regard  these  officials  as  the  proper 
medium  of  communication  between  them¬ 
selves  and  the  superintendent  and  the 
School  Committee,  and  should  not  seek  the 
influence  of  nor  make  direct  appeals  to  the 
latter  without  the  full  knowledge  of  their 
immediate  superiors. 

“Teachers  who  believe  that  they  are  ex¬ 
periencing  grievances  in  their  work  should 
apply  for  adjustment  first,  to  the  principal 
of  the  school  or  district;  failing  satisfaction 
here,  the  teacher  should  then  (where  there 
is  a  director  of  a  department  concerned) 
apply  to  that  director;  failing  here,  he 
should  then  apply  to  the  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  in  charge;  then,  if  the  grievance  is 
in  the  nature  of  personal  relations  in  the 
school,  the  teacher  should  apply  to  the 
superintendent  of  schools.  If  the  grievance 
relates  to  ratings  or  promotions  in  the  ser¬ 
vice,  the  aggrieved  teacher  should  apply  to 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  for  hearing 
and  adjustment. 

“All  persons  in  the  teaching  or  supervising 
corps  of  Boston  have  the  right  of  final  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  School  Committee,  after  having 
exhausted  the  other  possibilities  of  adjust¬ 
ment  with  officers  of  the  School  Committee. 

''Appointments  and  Ratings. — Members 
of  the  profession  should  be  unanimous  in 
insisting  upon  the  appointment  and  promo¬ 
tion  of  teachers  solely  on  merit,  and  adminis¬ 
tration  officials  should  so  safeguard  appoint¬ 
ment  and  rating  procedures  as  to  maintain 
the  full  confidence  of  teachers  in  this  respect.” 


In  its  list  of  unprofessional  practices 
this  Boston  committee  walks  without  gum 
shoes: 

“The  following  practices  are  specifically 
pronounced  unprofessional.  The  lack  of  a 
statement  of  condemnation  of  any  practice 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  profes¬ 
sion  condones  such  practice. 

"Violation  of  Confidence. — It  is  unprofes¬ 
sional  for  school  officials  or  teachers  to 
violate  confidential  correspondence  or  con¬ 
versation  between  teachers  and  school 
officials,  or  to  betray  any  confidence  con¬ 
cerning  the  schools,  the  teachers,  or  the 
pupils,  or  idly  to  gossip  outside  about  the 
daily  business  of  the  schools,  or  to  make 
public  any  information  which  should  come 
from  other  sources. 

"Discriminations. — It  is  unprofessional 
to  discriminate  between  pupils  on  account 
of  race,  religion,  or  social  status. 

“  Tutoring  One's  Own  Pupils. — It  is  un¬ 
professional  to  tutor  pupils  of  one’s  own 
classes  for  remuneration. 

"Business  Relations. — It  is  unprofessional 
to  promote  the  interests  of  salesmen,  to  act 
as  agent  for  any  commercial  house,  or  to 
receive  a  commission  or  anything  else  of 
value  for  the  sale  of  books  or  supplies  in  the 
selection  of  which  one  exercises  official  de¬ 
cision. 

"Use  of  School  Time. — It  is  unprofessional 
to  waste  school  time,  or  to  occupy  it  with 
other  than  school  work,  1,  e.y  personal  work 
of  any  kind,  such  as  preparation  for  courses, 
or  tutoring,  or  doing  evening  school  work 
during  day  school  time,  or  vice  versa. 

"Spite  and  fealousy. — It  is  unprofessional 
to  harbor  ungenerous  feelings  of  spite  and 
jealousy  against  other  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

"Gossip. — It  is  unprofessional  to  indulge 
in  cheap,  idle  gossip  relative  to  members 
of  the  profession,  to  make  evil  insinuations 
about  other  members,  or  recklessly  to  circu¬ 
late  unfounded  rumors  which  have  an  ugly 
aspect. 

“  Tattling. — It  is  unprofessional  to  tattle, 
to  be  foolishly  loquacious,  or  to  repeat  indis¬ 
creetly  information  gained  from  others. 
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Criticism. — It  is  unprofessional  to  criti¬ 
cize,  except  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  professional  service  and  under  con¬ 
structive  conditions.  Constructive  condi¬ 
tions  do  not  include'. 

a.  Criticism  of  teachers  to  each  other  by 
other  teachers. 

b.  Criticism  of  teachers  to  patrons  by 
other  teachers. 

c.  Criticism  of  teachers  to  patrons  by  the 
principal  or  administrative  officials. 

d.  Criticism  of  teachers  to  other  teachers 
by  the  principal  or  administrative  officials. 

e.  Criticism  of  the  principal  or  adminis¬ 
trative  officials  by  teachers  to  each  other. 

/.  Criticism  of  the  principal  or  administra¬ 
tive  officials  by  teachers  to  patrons. 

g.  Criticism  of  teachers  by  the  prinicpal 
or  administrative  officials  to  other  principals. 

Constructive  Criticism,  to  proper  authority, 
of  incompetence  and  unprofessionalism,  is 
an  ethical  obligation,  demanded  alike  by 
professional  loyalty  and  by  child  welfare. 

“Professional  Courses. — It  is  unprofes¬ 
sional  to  make  any  arrangements  by  which  a 


course  or  courses  may  be  said  to  be  taken  by 
“proxy,”  to  use  the  same  thesis  on  more 
than  one  occasion  for  professional  credit;  or 
to  seek  a  mere  accumulation  of  points  by 
the  taking  of  courses  without  seriously  at- 
temping  to  satisfy  the  full  professional  re¬ 
quirements  imposed. 

“Group  Alliances. — It  is  unprofessional 
to  join  any  group  that  is  based  on  class 
appeal,  selfish  interests  or  concepts  of 
economic  or  national  life  counter  to  those  for 
which  our  government  stands.” 

And  here  is  one  with  teeth  in  it;  “Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  profession  will  not  fail  to  use 
utmost  diligence  in  eliminating  from  the  pro¬ 
fession  all  persons  whose  conduct  at  any 
time  is  a  reproach  to  it.” 

Those  are  the  main  features  of  the  Boston 
code.  No  one  says  that  it  is  unanimously 
approved.  Nor  does  anyone  deny  that  it  is 
a  high  grade  expression  of  the  needs  of  the 
great  profession.  Those  who  have  made  a 
study  of  codes  of  ethics  keep  telling  us  we 
are  behind  other  professions.  Boston  teach¬ 
ers  are  not! 


A  REVIEW  OF  BRITISH  EDUCATIONAL  COMMENT 

As  Made  by  William  Rice 


N  ENGLISHWOMAN  on  the  White- 
Collar  Appetite  of  School  Children. — 
Politics  in  educational  administra¬ 
tion  is  not  a  distinctly  American  defect. 
The  Journal  of  Education  and  School  World, 
London,  observes  that  the  true  succession  of 
ministers  and  parliamentary  secretaries  for 
education  is  not  that  of  persons  who  know 
much  about  the  schools.  “The  political 
heads  of  the  Board  of  Education  rely 
on  their  natural  wisdom  and  common-sense 
rather  than  bringing  any  special  knowledge 
to  their  task  of  acquiring  any  during  their 
term  of  office.”  But  the  Duchess  of  Atholl, 
in  her  presidential  address  to  the  educators, 
showed  that  she  had  taken  great  care  to  in¬ 
form  herself  upon  her  subject:  the  educa¬ 
tional  value  of  handwork.  “England  goes 


on  providing  adolescent  training  which  is 
mainly  literary  or  in  the  line  of  pure  science. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  children  who  take 
it  will  never  go  on  to  the  higher  institutions 
for  which  this  is  preparatory.  The  effi¬ 
ciency  of  our  educational  system  is  not  prop¬ 
erly  judged  by  the  numbers  in  the  uni¬ 
versities  but  by  the  benefits  they  receive 
there.  In  this  respect  America  gives  us  a 
warning  rather  than  an  example.”  The 
main  point  of  the  Duchess’s  address  is  that 
the  capacities  and  gifts  of  children  are 
widely  varied.  Courses  of  instruction  must 
be  devised  to  suit.  Equality  is  not  identity. 
The  more  children  entering  high  schools, 
the  more  necessary  is  it  that  they  should  not 
be  pressed  into  a  single  mould.  The  child 
of  practical  ability  must  be  served  as  well 
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as  the  child  of  scholastic  gifts.  Wherever 
there  is  a  high  school  of  the  usual  type, 
more  practical  alternatives  to  its  courses 
must  be  added.  We  must  make  the  course 
fit  the  boy  and  girl.  The  converse,  absurd 
as  it  is,  has  held  the  field.  The  testers  have 
shown  us  that  the  nature  and  range  of 
abilities  differ  increasingly  as  children  grow 
out  of  the  primary  age  into  that  of  the  high 
school.  There  is  more  need  of  choices  of 
studies  for  children  of  fourteen  years  than 
there  is  for  the  younger  ones. 

Sanderson  of  Oundle  determined  that  the 
majority  of  boys  think  in  things,  not  in 
words.  Boys,  dull  in  ordinary  school  work, 
develop  intellectually  when  engaged  in 
shops,  gardens,  laboratories,  and  at  the  draw¬ 
ing  tables.  The  confidence  and  self-respect 
attained  return  them  able  to  get  good  results 
in  subjects  previously  the  field  of  failure. 
Handwork  is  an  element  in  character  train¬ 
ing.  It  taps  fresh  sources  of  energy  and 
brings  them  under  control.  It  is  a  whole¬ 
some  corrective  for  the  bookworm.  Our 
education  leads  boys  to  desire  to  be  clerks 
rather  than  mechanics.  We  should  not 
encourage  entering  professions  already  over¬ 
supplied.  Girls  are  entering  clerkships. 
These  places  are  fewer  than  the  applicants. 
The  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  sub¬ 
division  of  labor  have  been  cited  as  making 
it  impossible  for  the  workman  to  feel  an 
interest  in  his  task.  There  are  no  conclusive 
researches  to  show  that  this  is  true.  The 
average  boy  is  interested  in  machinery. 
He  has  unwearied  pleasure  in  drawing  en¬ 
gines.  The  machine  of  our  varied  indus¬ 
tries  possess  a  real  fascination.  Why  not 


make  their  basic  principles  the  subject  of 
school  teaching?  Let  us  not  forget  that  the 
schools  were  made  for  man  and  not  man  for 
the  schools.  The  tests  made  by  the  psy¬ 
chologists  should  help  us  find  where  the  in¬ 
terest  and  ability  of  each  child  lie.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  school  director  to  develop 
these  talents  for  the  child’s  own  good  and  for 
his  greater  use  to  the  world. 

Lay  off  Science  Till  Morality  Catches  up. — 
“The  Bishop  of  Ripon,  in  a  remarkable 
sermon  at  Leeds  during  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  suggested  a  ten  years’ 
scientific  holiday,  during  which  every  physi¬ 
cal  and  chemical  laboratory  would  be  closed 
‘and  the  energy  spent  on  them  transferred 
to  the  recovering  the  lost  art  of  getting  on 
together.’  The  world,  he  said,  was  glutted 
with  knowledge,  but  nevertheless  asks  with 
Job,  ‘Where  shall  wisdom  be  found,  and 
where  is  the  place  of  understanding?’  If, 
as  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  has  suggested,  the  Bishop 
had  referred  to  the  applications  of  science, 
his  thesis  might  be  arguable.  One  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  of  the  day  is  to  hold 
the  balance  evenly  between  pure  and  applied 
science.  The  pursuit  of  truth,  which 
maketh  free,  must,  however,  go  forward, 
line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept.  We 
must  remember,  as  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  says, 
that  man  is  greater  than  his  inventions. 
The  time  which  scientific  invention  is  able 
to  save — in  travelling,  and  even  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  process  itself— may  well  be  dedi¬ 
cated  to  recovering  the  lost  art  of  getting 
on  together.” — Journal  of  Education  and 
School  Worlds  London. 


“The  instinctive  foundation  of  the  intellectual  life  is  curiosity,  which  is  found  among 
animals  in  its  elementary  forms.  Intelligence  demands  an  alert  curiosity,  but  it  must  be  of 
a  certain  kind.  The  sort  that  leads  village  neighbors  to  try  to  peer  through  curtains  after 
dark  has  no  very  high  value.  The  widespread  interest  in  gossip  is  Inspired,  not  only  by  a 
love  of  knowledge,  but  by  malice:  no  one  gossips  about  other  people’s  secret  virtues,  but 
only  about  their  secret  vices.” — Bertrand  Russell. 
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OU  Cant  Belittle  Washington. — “Ru¬ 
pert  Hughes’  second  book  on  Wash¬ 
ington  will  evoke  another  heated 
discussion  over  the  country,  although 
probably  it  will  be  received  less  excitedly 
than  his  first.  With  no  knowledge  of  the 
book  other  than  the  brief  summary  carried 
in  the  news  dispatches,  one  is  unable  to 
form  any  intelligent  opinion.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  will  not  prevent  argument,  as  the  less 
knowledge  one  has  on  any  given  subject 
the  more  volubly  and  forcefully  one  can 
argue. 

“The  summary  contains  nothing  which  is 
particularly  startling.  Mr.  Hughes  alleges 
that  Washington  had  card  parties  and  drink¬ 
ing  bouts  in  his  home  along  in  the  late  ’50’s 
and  early  ’6o’s.  This,  as  we  have  pointed 
out  before,  was  not  considered  a  heinous 
offense  in  those  days,  and  Washington’s 
participation  does  not  lessen  his  greatness. 
Furthermore,  he  was  a  young  man  in  the 
’50’s  and  ’6o’s,  and  young  men  are  apt  to  go  a 
faster  clip  than  older  ones. 

“Mr.  Hughes  points  to  the  cowardice 
displayed  by  troops  at  the  Battle  of  Long 
Island,  and  Washington’s  almost  paralytic 
anger  at  such  a  display.  There  is  no  oc¬ 
casion  to  become  excited  over  this,  either. 
The  continental  soldiers  were  a  poorly 
trained,  half-starved,  half-naked  army  led 
by  leaders  who  in  many  instances  were 
more  intent  upon  intrigue  against  their 
superiors  than  upon  beating  the  British. 
That  the  army  was  able  to  win  at  all,  in 
view  of  its  disorganized  and  pitiful  condi¬ 
tion,  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  modern  his¬ 


tory.  And  that  it  was  able  to  win  at  all  is 
due  to  the  wonderful  patience,  unselfishness, 
and  steadfastness  of  purpose  displayed  by 
the  man  who  was  its  commander-in-chlef. 

“No  amount  of  muckraking  by  Rupert 
Hughes  or  any  other  present-day  biographer 
can  destroy  the  picture  of  Washington  at 
Valley  Forge,  Washington  crossing  the 
Delaware,  Washington’s  magnificent  con¬ 
duct  in  the  face  of  cowardice,  cabal,  and  in¬ 
trigue.  Attempts  to  destroy  Washington’s 
fame  are  as  impotent  as  the  efforts  of  a 
Mexican  hairless  to  do  battle  with  a  St. 
Bernard.” — Wichita  Beacon. 

Hurrah  for  the  Rural  Schools. — It  is 
fashionable  to  deplore  the  deficiency  of 
schools  in  country  districts.  They  have  no 
museums,  libraries,  nor  laboratories.  But 
the  little  red  schoolhouse  has  its  occasion  to 
crow.  Professor  Guy  M.  Wilson  of  the 
School  of  Education  of  Boston  University 
supervised  the  testing  of  113,000  New 
England  children  in  the  fundamentals  of 
arithmetic.  There  were  more  one  hundred 
percenters  among  the  rural  than  the  urban 
schools.  Was  this  due  to  differences  in 
curriculum  and  methods  of  teaching.?  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wilson  does  not  explain.  He  does, 
however,  say  that  arithmetical  processes 
should  be  100  per  cent,  operations.  “Make 
an  Inventory  of  each  child’s  particular  weak¬ 
ness;  eliminate  the  error  by  drill;  practise 
until  perfect,  are  the  simple  prescriptions 
for  getting  arithmetic  exercises  to  do  that 
for  which  they  are  put  into  schools  courses; 
that  is  to  fix  the  habit  of  reliable  accuracy.” 
— New  York  Sun. 
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IT  WAS  rosy  in  the  Roses’  home,  though 
white  was  winter  out-of-doors  when  the 
Booktalkers,  one  by  one  or  two  by  two, 
warmed  their  hands  at  the  wood  fire  in  the 
long  room  on  the  top  floor  of  what  was  once 
a  hospital  but  now  the  Hospitable.  I  am 
bewildered  between  a  sense  of  modesty  and 
a  duty  of  appreciation.  For,  before  the  club 
settled  down  to  its  usual  business.  Papa  Rose 
took  the  floor  and  made  a  beautiful  speech. 
“For  twenty-seven  weeks,”  he  said,  “our 
hardest-worked  member,  our  grammateus, 
has  taken  down  our  words;  he  has  corrected 
our  grammar;  he  has  transcribed  us  by  means 
of  his  typewriting  machine.  He  has  hustled 
our  wisdom  off*  to  the  Educational  Review, 
and  he  has  corrected  the  proof  sheets,  so  that 
our  fame  has  spread  to  Cape  Town,  Mel¬ 
bourne,  and  Peoria.  Everybody  has  compli¬ 
mented  him  for  his  industry.  Intelligence, 
Integrity,  and  his  love  of  alliteration.  But 
we  all  have  wanted  to  give  him  some  lasting 
evidence  of  our  regard.  Here  it  is.” 

John  Falk  brought  forward  a  shining 
mahogany  portable  case  with  bright  silver 
hinges  and  a  handsome  leather  handle  at¬ 
tached  to  the  box  by  means  of  silver  rings. 
He  opened  it  and  there  was  a  picture  of  me, 
teacher  of  shorthand,  sitting  at  a  little  table 
working  away  at  a  notebook.  The  picture 
was  in  oil.  Think  of  that!  The  only  hand¬ 
made  picture  of  me  in  existence — painted  on 
wood,  on  the  inside  cover  of  the  box!  Lady 
Alice  Rose  had  done  it  from  a  photograph 
and  from  sketches  she  had  made  when  I 
was  working  here  at  meetings.  Martin  the 
Draughtsman  had  made  the  little  chest  with 
his  own  cunning  hands.  Within  there  is  a 
compartment  from  which  you  lift  out  the 
niftiest  little  pencil-sharpener  you  ever  saw, 


mounted  on  a  mahogany  base.  You  can  grip 
the  bottom  with  one  hand  while  turning  the 
handle  with  the  other.  Soft,  green  felt 
covers  the  bottom  so  that  you  can  use  it  on 
the  costliest  table  top.  You  open  little  doors 
and  there  lie  the  loveliest  of  octagonal  pencils 
with  lead  like  black  velvet.  And  there 
are  twenty-four  holes,  twelve  on  one  side  of 
an  inlaid  ebony  strip  for  fresh  pencils;  and 
twelve  holes  on  the  other  side  for  dulled 
pencils,  all  to  stand  up  straight  like  good 
school-masters  in  this  wobbly  world.  What 
could  I  say?  I  was  disabled  with  surprise 
and  delight.  What  I  wish  I  had  said  was 
this:  “Never,  when  I  used  to  push  a  pencil 
through  the  liveliest  cases  of  my  court¬ 
reporting  days,  or  when  occasionally  I  had 
assignments  to  report  a  speech,  had  I  pressed 
paper  with  more  profit  than  when  I  record 
the  sayings  of  you,  my  friends.  You  read 
the  books  and  summarize  their  contents  for 
these  courteous  listeners  here.  They  carry 
much  of  it  away  in  their  memory.  But  I 
keep  more  of  it.  Four  times  I  cover  your 
every  word — recording,  transcribing,  proof¬ 
reading,  and  final  perusal  of  print.  I  think 
I  am  like  that  fortunate  rich  man  of  old 
Alexandria  who  owned  a  hundred  scholars 
that  read  and  digested  for  him  the  abundant 
contents  of  the  great  library.” 

I  didn’t  say  that.  We  weren’t  taught  to 
think  quickly  in  school.  But  when  this 
page  is  read  by  each  of  these  generous 
companionables,  they’ll  note  what  I  felt  and 
ought  to  have  said. 

Patriotism  in  Practice. — “No  book  that 
I  have  seen,”  said  Polly  the  Political,  with 
much  positiveness,  “is  so  promising  as  this 
bright  volume  on  patriotism  written  for  the 
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boys  and  girls  of  junior  high  schools,  mostly 
by  James  B.  Edmondson,  who  directs  school 
inspection,  and  who  teaches  Educational 
Theory  and  Practice  in  the  University  of 
Michigan.^  The  co-author  is  Arthur  Dondi- 
neau,  who  has  supervised  the  social  studies 
in  the  public  schools  of  Detroit.  It  is  a 
refreshing  departure  from  the  old-style 
civics,  which  gave  us  information  to  be 
memorized.  This  is  a  book  that  utilizes  the 
information  that  boys  and  girls  usually  have. 
It  sets  them  to  gathering  it,  if  they  have  it 
not.  The  specific,  scholarly,  productive 
ways  of  organizing  patriotic  material  are 
carried  on  throughout  the  work.  Purpose 
permeates  it.  It  answers  Jefferson’s  de¬ 
mand  that  youth  be  taught  what’s  going  on 
in  the  world  now,  and  each  imbued  with  a 
desire  to  make  his  part  of  it  go  on  right. 
I  am  reminded  of  John  Withers’  insistence 
on  our  duty  to  avoid  teaching  that  our 
government  had  reached  perfection.  Edu¬ 
cation  that  fails  to  impress  the  duty  of  making 
things  better,  is  dead.  Fearful  school- 
boards  have  sought  by  rule  to  make  teaching 
static.  There  are  prohibitions  to  teach 
controversial  subjects.  This  book,  like  John 
Brennan’s  text  on  Democracy,  pays  atten¬ 
tion  to  unsettled  problems  and  urges  the 
looking  at  both  sides.  Newspaper  clippings 
criticizing  local  shortcomings  are  to  be 
used,  discussed,  controverted  or  admitted, 
and  the  remedy  for  faults  are  to  be  proposed 
and  written  in  notebooks.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  problems  before  the  local  govern¬ 
ment,  the  selection  of  better  officers  than 
those  in  actual  power,  are  to  be  discussed. 
My!  My!  Won’t  that  stir  up  the  man¬ 
agers  who  think  us  a  pack  of  safety-first 
timidities  who  must  never  get  any  farther 
than  the  things  like  ancient  history  and 
geometry,  which  are  practically  settled  for 
good  and  for  all .?  ‘  Examine  the  local  news¬ 

paper’  is  one  of  the  requirements,  ‘and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  editorials  that  refer  to  local  politics. 
Find  out  about  the  tax  problems  in  your 
own  town.  Appraise  your  own  community 

^Citizenship  through  Problems,  for  Junior-High- 
School  Grades. — Edmondson  and  Dondineau.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  549  pp.  $1.60. 


as  to  local  pride,  activity  of  clubs  and 
churches,  resentment  of  unwarranted  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  city,  neighborhood  quarrels, 
care  of  streets,  etc.’  There  is  a  score-card 
with  ten  requirements  of  a  good  community, 
each  completely  analyzed.  You  score  your 
town  from  zero  to  ten  points  on  each  detail. 

With  a  profusion  of  lively  pictures,  se¬ 
lected  with  appreciation  of  the  interests  of 
young  folks,  this  vivacious  story  of  our 
common  life  marches  through  thirty-four 
of  the  brightest  chapters  I  have  ever  read 
is  any  civics  book.  School  citizenship 
leads  to  that  of  the  larger  and  larger  com¬ 
munities  with  our  personal  obligations  to 
public  health,  safety  and  education,  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  handicapped,  obligation  to 
others.  There  are  fascinating  presentations 
of  taxation,  law,  utilities,  recreation,  rural 
life,  wage-earning,  thrift,  banking,  insurance, 
transportation  and  communication.  The 
form  of  national,  state,  county,  town  and 
city  government  is  vivified  with  the  same 
engagement  of  the  pupils  work  and  thought 
as  is  employed  throughout.  I  have  been 
called  a  crank  because  of  my  insistence  that 
the  social,  civic  and  political  culture  of  the 
coming  citizen  is  the  most  important  service 
of  the  school.  It  constitutes  the  only 
real  reason  why  non-parents  are  taxed  to 
educate  the  children  of  others.  I  have  been 
disliked  because  in  teachers’  meetings  I  have 
criticized  our  educational  workers  for  a 
shameful  neglect  of  what  the  advocates  of 
public  schools  promised  the  schools  would 
do.  It  was  those  promises  that  got  the 
general  tax  for  schools  adopted.  Feeling  as 
I  do,  I  am  a  little  disappointed  that  these 
authors  do  not  bring  home  more  directly 
to  the  boys  and  girls  the  fact  that  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  whole  of  it,  is  paying  for  their 
education  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  direct 
return  in  the  form  of  definite  service,  now. 
The  smear  of  selfishness  persisting  from  pre¬ 
revolutionary  days,  when  schools  were  paid 
for  by  parents  and  were  solely  for  their 
children,  is  still  upon  our  school  procedure. 

“I  am  disappointed  in  the  reasons  given 
by  these  authors  for  the  children’s  staying 
in  school  until  graduation.  It  is  the  old 
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argument  that  they  will  earn  more  money. 
Why  this  old  idea  of  greed  and  personal  ad¬ 
vantage?  The  proper  motive  to  put  before 
our  generous  youth  is:  ‘your  country  needs 
trained  intelligence.  It  is  your  duty — 
(Polly  hammered  the  word  hard)  “‘it  is 
your  duty  to  train  yourself  to  your  highest 
capacity  for  service.  You  enter  school 
as  you  would  enlist  in  the  army:  for  your 
country’s  sake,  not  for  your  own.’ 

“I  am  disappointed,  too,  a  little  in  this 
book’s  omission  of  the  opportunity,  when  it 
treats  of  newspapers,  to  teach  these  children 
the  absurdity  of  believing  what  the  news¬ 
papers  print.  Messrs.  Edmondson  and  Don- 
dineau  are  really  such  brilliant  teachers 
that  they  could  have  done  a  great  service 
with  a  lesson  on  the  untrustworthiness  of  the 
American  myth-making  press. 

‘“Bring  clippings  from  your  local  news¬ 
paper  and  show  the  wrong  of  it.’  There  is 
nothing  of  that  sort  here.  But  the  whole 
book  is  so  notably  ahead  of  the  usual  run 
that  it  can  stand  my  criticism.  Its  selection 
problems  are  superb.  Its  ‘unfair  politics,’ 
‘neglect  of  voting,’  ‘unintelligent  use  of 
franchise,’  and  searching  questions  on  these 
topics  are  worth  the  highest  praise.  The 
chapter  in  ideals  will  warm  your  blood. 
What  are  they?  Who  formulated  these 
American  ideals?  What  do  they  mean  to 
you?  Why  are  you  obligated  to  realize 
them?  These  considerations  close  this 
splendid  arrangement  of  facts  and  principles 
without  which  we  must  never  let  our  children 
leave  the  school.  Edmondson  and  Dondineau 
have,  without  any  hemming  and  hawing, 
furnished  us  with  a  course  that  would  delight 
every  earnest  prophet  of  the  triumph  of 
democracy  from  Washington  himself  to  the 
untiring  Edgar  Dawson  and  dear  Harold 
Rugg.” 

Why  Teaching  Stumbles, — “I  am  sure,” 
observed  the  Viking  Maid,  “that  it  is  a  part 
of  my  duty  to  inform  myself  on  all  the  signs 
of  growth  of  my  profession.  Therefore,  I 
selected  Doctor  Clyde  M.  Hill’s  study  of 
some  phases  of  it.  The  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion  made  a  detailed  survey  of  the  teacher¬ 


training  institutions  in  Missouri  in  1915.' 
There,  as  elsewhere,  some  of  the  weaknesses 
in  a  scheme  for  preparing  us  to  meet  what 
every  President  from  Lincoln  to  Coolidge 
has  called  the  most  pressing  problem  of  the 
age,  were  very  bad.  Doctor  Hill  compares, 
item  by  item,  the  situations  then  and  now. 
Expectation  of  short  service  is  the  amazing 
fact  about  us.  All  of  the  women  say  that  they 
do  not  intend  to  make  teaching  their  life 
work.  It  is  the  stepping  stone.  How  many 
of  you  intend  to  teach  so  long  as  you  work?” 

Everybody  shouted  “I.” 

“How  many  of  you  had  that  intention 
when  you  went  in?” 

Dead  silence. 

“I  think  I  have  one  solution  of  the 
mystery,”  said  Old  Locality.  “The  Sign¬ 
post  studied  law  for  a  while  and  actually 
left  the  law  school  telling  the  dean  that  the 
disparity  between  law  and  justice  is  so  great 
that  he  preferred  to  return  to  a  pursuit  which 
had  higher  standards.  I  was  in  the  office 
of  the  old  Chicago  and  West  Michigan 
Railroad  for  four  years.  My  fellow  workers 
thought  me  odd  for  leaving  the  position  of 
high-school  teacher  for  the  drudgery  of  rail¬ 
roading.  One  day  I  wrote  upon  a  sheet  of 
paper  the  advantages  of  the  two  occupations 
and  got  back  as  soon  as  I  could.  An  ancient 
prejudice  against  teaching  gets  hold  of  us 
at  the  outset.  A  sure  cure  is  to  take  a 
bold  plunge  into  other  service.  We’ll  come 
back,  most  likely,  and  will  be  able,  ever 
after,  to  laugh  quietly  at  those  who  decry 
teaching.  I  thoroughly  and  steadfastly 
believe  that  with  all  of  its  mechanism, 
organization,  subjection  to  authority,  in¬ 
fluence  of  unscrupulous  superiors  (every 
organized  business  has  these  same  com¬ 
plaints) — teaching  is  the  most  interesting, 
most  valuable,  most  highly  rewarded  kind 
of  work  there  is.  If  I  had  my  way  I’d 
throw  every  one  of  us  out  after  our  first 
five  years  and  require  service  behind  the 
counter  or  something  like  that  for  a  year  or 

Decade  of  Progress  in  Teacher  Training. — 
Clyde  Millon  Hill.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  219  pp. 
$1.50. 
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so.  Then  the  returning  teachers  would 
know  better  than  to  whine.” 

Carolina  remarked, “The  teachers  I  associ¬ 
ate  with  intend  to  stay  because  they  have 
discovered  that  teaching  (in  spite  of  what  the 
sorrowful  say  about  it)  is  intrinsically 
more  interesting  and  satisfactory  than 
architecture,  medicine,  gardening  or  stock- 
raising.  It  is  building  and  curing,  and  the  care 
of  growing  things.  Nothing  is  more  engaging; 
there’s  something  new,  all  of  the  time.” 

“I  was  saying,”  continued  the  reviewer, 
“that  Doctor  Hill  takes  up  in  detail  all  the 
needs  of  getting  teachers  equipped.  His 
outline  of  the  reforms  required  in  the 
teacher-training  service  strikes  me  as  very 
essential.  Stop  spending  money  training 
unfit  persons  to  teach.  Weed  out  the  poor 
stuff  by  scientific  testing;  curb  the  easy, 
unauthoritative  certification  system;  cut 
out  clerical  duties  from  the  tasks  of  teachers 
in  the  training  schools;  pay  higher  salaries, 
and  so  forth.  Read  the  book  and  you  will 
get  a  first  rate  idea  of  needed  progress  in  a 
prime  part  of  our  educational  scheme.” 

Very  Modern  Practice,  Disturbing  to  Com¬ 
placency. — Mr.  Judd  Post,  the  Semaphore, 
reported,  “Here  is  a  manual’  that  starts 
off  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm.  The  goal 
of  the  universe  is  perfection.  Every  child 
born  into  the  world  is  naturally  bent  on 
developing  toward  fulfillment  of  that  divine 
event  toward  which  the  whole  creation 
moves.  Teaching  is  the  guidance  of  this 
glorious  urge.  Supervision  is  super  vision, 
the  higher  view;  the  grander  outlook:  Get 
that  into  your  conception  of  life.  Method, 
technique,  plan,  and  reasoned  theory  are 
naught  unless  the  vision  vitalizes  them. 
Vision,  enthusiasm,  ideals,  are  mere  vaporiz¬ 
ing  unless  they  use  the  theories,  techniques, 
and  methods  that  by  use  and  measured  suc¬ 
cess  have  shown  themselves  better  than 
other  procedures.  I  remember  that  Caro¬ 
lina,  at  our  last  meeting,  quoted  President 
Osborn’s  book  Creative  Education  and  its 

^School  Supervision  in  Theory  and  Practise. 
Ellsworth  Collings.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  368  pp.  $2.75. 


discontent  with  the  teaching  that  has 
suppressed  the  productive  instinct.  Dean 
Collings  bases  his  procedure  on  the  creative 
urge.  A  child  is  the  embodiment  of  it. 
He  is  life  itself.  Ellsworth  Collings  is  from 
Missouri  and  therefore  of  the  show-me 
school.  After  experience  as  teacher  and 
superintendent  he  went  in  for  educational 
research,  working  in  the  University  of 
Missouri  and  in  Teachers’  College,  Columbia 
University.  He  is  now  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Education  and  Director  of  the  Practise 
School  in  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 
From  what  I  have  told  you  of  him  you  will 
expect  Codings’  book  to  avoid  the  armchair 
theorizing  and  to  treat  teaching  as  an  accu¬ 
rate  direction  of  pupils’  activities  to  results 
which  are  definitely  measureable.  You  will 
not  be  disappointed.  After  defining  and  il¬ 
lustrating  drives,  responses,  and  the  scientific 
terms  which  have  come  into  our  profession 
from  the  studies  of  the  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing  processes,  after  giving  us  the  score-cards 
by  which  the  modern  expert  records  what  is 
happening  to  his  pupils — our  author  goes 
into  the  functions  of  the  supervisor  of 
teaching.  He  or  she  fulfills  the  role  of 
consultant  and  adviser  of  teachers.  He 
looks  over  the  progress  chart  of  the  teacher. 
He  discusses  the  teachers’  plan  for  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  difficulties.  The  nature  of  the 
teachers’  work,  the  importance  of  the 
children’s  growth,  demand  that  each  teacher 
have  a  daily  individual  conference  with  the 
supervisor.  What  do  you  think  of  that, 
you  high-school  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
have  been  persuading  yourselves  that  ‘aca¬ 
demic  freedom’  means  that  it’s  nobody’s 
business  what  you  do  in  your  classroom 
after  you  once  have  secured  your  certificate? 
What  do  you  think  of  that,  Mr.  Principal, 
who  have  felt  the  cold  shivers  run  down 
your  spine  whenever  you  thought  of  really 
assuming  responsibility  for  what  is  doing  in 
your  school?” 

“The  Signpost  is  seeing  ghosts  again,” 
remarked  the  General.  “Nobody  here  is 
like  that.” 

“Present  company  excepted,”  apologized 
the  suburban  critic  and  continued: 
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“Every  school  should  have  a  consultation 
room,  a  little  office  with  charts  and  with  a 
professional  library  for  quick  reference 
during  the  consultation.  The  daily  confer¬ 
ence  is  to  stimulate  and  direct  the  teacher, 
to  initiate  and  evaluate  teaching  difficulties, 
and  procedures  to  overcome  them.  The 
growth  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  children 
requires  this.  The  daily  consultation  finds 
out  what  children  are  not  getting  full  benefit 
from  the  lessons  in  reading,  spelling,  and 
everything.  The  results  of  the  consultation 
should  be  recorded  at  once  and  every  time. 
The  conception  of  the  work  of  supervision 
is  changing.  Here  is,  therefore,  an  expert 
boldly  assuming  that  the  business  of  a  super¬ 
visor  is  to  see  that  children  are  taught  and 
that  the  purpose  of  teaching  happens.  These 
new  books  are  certainly  putting  us  on  our 
mettle.  What  is  going  to  become  of  the 
dear  old  inspirational  superintendents  who 
call  us  together  to  hear  the  band  play  and 
then  tell  us  we  are  the  noblest  people  in  the 
world  and  send  us  home  all  aglow  to  go  ahead 
in  our  old  beloved  gropes?  Here  come 
these  Morrisons  and  Buckinghams  and 
Collingses  with  their  measuring-sticks  and 
charts,  compelling  us  to  go  into  the  daily 
conference  and  own  up  to  what  we  did  and 
didn’t.  But  our  book  puts  the  same  sort  of 
thing  on  the  supervisor.  There  are  stiff 
requirements  laid  down  for  the  supervisor’s 
preparation,  his  keeping  abreast  of  the  new 
and  proved  techniques,  his  daily  plan-book, 
his  charts  of  progress.  There  are  standard 
scales  for  him  that  cover  excellencies  from 
chalk  troughs  to  care  of  the  children’s 
eyesight.  What  we  have  in  our  suburban 
schools  (and  what  you  Chicago  folks  are 
still  clamoring  for)  this  author  lists  as 
absolutely  necessary:  some  one  to  do  the 
routine  work  of  the  office  and  set  free  the 
principal  for  this  supervising  which  is  real 
supervision.  Here  are  schedules  of  class¬ 
room  visitation  for  the  principal.  They 
are  real  ones  from  real  schools.  Here  are 
the  principal’s  improvement  graphs  for 
every  classroom.  Here  are  stenographic 
reports  of  the  actual  happenings  in  schools 
that  are  really  supervised.  What  an  evolu¬ 


tion  or  revolution  we  are  coming  into! 
When  a  publisher  will  put  his  money  into  a 
book  like  this,  a  book  that  describes  the 
management  of  a  school  with  as  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  details  of  children’s  mental 
growth  as  a  foundling  hospital  pays  to  their 
weight  and  temperature — you  feel  that  the 
methods  of  business  efficiency,  with  their 
cost  tables,  waste  tables  and  all,  have 
pushed  themselves  into  our  calling.  It 
means  good  by  the  leisure  of  complacent 
principle;  good  by  office  chair,  good  by 
orator,  good  by  politics.  The  researchers 
have  found  a  way  to  ‘evaluate’  the  school¬ 
master,  not  by  what  he  says,  but  by  what 
the  children  do.  They  can  score  our  batting 
average  as  the  experts  estimate  Babe  Ruth. 
We  shall  be  as  surely  retained  or  discharged 
upon  the  basis  of  performance  as  are  build¬ 
ers,  actors,  or  salesmen.  I,  for  one,  am 
very  glad.  The  old  contempt  for  my 
service  because  I  couldn’t  promise  what 
could  be  accomplished  by  it  will  disappear 
when  the  young  practitioners  and  super¬ 
visors,  trained  in  the  techniques  of  teaching, 
shall  set  the  pace  in  our  schools.  The 
parents  of  children  will  come  to  demand 
that  we  old  timers  get  as  real  results  as  these 
new  scientific  workers.  We  shall  have  our 
Listers,  our  Pasteurs,  our  Edisons.  Who 
knows,  and  knows  that  he  knows,  will  be 
master.  He  who  can,  will  teach.  He  who 
can’t  will  be  thrust  aside.” 

“It  seems  to  me,”  remarked  the  General, 
“that  we  ought  to  sing  a  hymn.” 

“A  her,  rather,”  said  Carolina,  “for 
Doctor  Morrison  has  asserted  that  the  most 
really  scientific  teaching  is  done  in  the 
elementary  schools.  That’s  where  we 
reign.” 

A  Remarkable  Collection  of  Professional 
Masterpieces. — Our  good  gray  General, 
Homer  Allen — he  of  the  tribe  of  old-time 
schoolmasters  who  read  much  and  put  their 
reading  into  practice,  took  a  young  library 
out  of  his  bag  and  held  forth  in  this  wise: 
“My  good  brother  remembered  my  birthday 
and  has  subscribed  in  my  name  for  a  set 
of  beautiful  books.  I  have  been  buying 
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professional  works  for  more  than  forty  years. 
You  know  how  I  dislike  generalities  and 
exaggerations.  What  I  am  telling  you  is 
now’  a  conclusion  matured  by  a  hundred  and 
two  hours  of  careful  reading  of  these  vol¬ 
umes.^  This  is  the  most  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  our  work  that  has  ever  come  from  an 
American  press.  It  is  for  teachers  and 
supervisors  wdiat  the  sets  of  well-known 
books  are  to  physicians,  lawyers  and  engi¬ 
neers.  I  could  not  call  it  a  teachers’  encyclo¬ 
pedia,  if,  by  that,  you  think  of  an 
alphabetical  array  of  definitions  and  infor¬ 
mation.  Its  completeness  is  encyclopedic, 
but  its  theme  is  practice.  How  should 
reading  be  taught.?  What  is  the  most 
effective  way  to  use  spelling,  arithmetic, 
geography,  moral  instruction  and  all  of 
the  activities  which  make  up  a  public 
school  program  of  to-day?  The  Classroom 
Teacher  is  the  inspiring  answer  to  all  of  these 
questions.  The  men  and  women  selected 
to  cover  the  field  are  those  who  have  come 
into  the  approbation  of  the  profession  by 
reason  of  power  to  put  the  large  and  satis¬ 
factory  motives  for  teaching  into  the  details 
of  it.  Doctor  Milo  Hillegas,  who  organized 
these  sixty-four  professionals  into  a  co¬ 
ordinated  guild,  has  been  working  on  this 
project  for  years.  For  this  team  of  his, 
he  has  such  stars  as  Bagley  for  general 
principles  of  teaching;  Englehart  and  Even- 
den  for  the  equipment  of  classrooms; 
McMuriy^  and  Reeder  for  lesson-giving; 
Wood  for  health;  Gray  and  Zirbes  for  read¬ 
ing;  Horn  for  spelling;  Annie  Moore  for 
children’s  literature;  Baker  and  Leonard  for 
that  of  older  children;  Freeman  for  hand¬ 
writing;  David  Eugene  Smith  for  arithmetic; 
Mary  Root  Kern  and  Peter  Dykema  for 
music;  William  Whitford  and  Jessie  Todd 
for  art;  David  Starr  Jordan  for  nature 
study;  Hatch  and  Rugg  and  Dawson  and 
Hill  for  history  and  civics;  Works  for  rural 
education.  I  mention  only  those  whom  I 
have  heard  or  met;  the  forty  others,  should 

^The  Classroom  Teacher. — by  sixty-four  se¬ 
lected  AUTHORS.  Milo  B.  Hillegas,  editor-in-chief. 
Twelve  volumes  and  index.  The  Classroom  Teacher, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  8,000  pp.  $59.50. 


I  list  their  names,  would  be  well  known 
to  most  of  you.  What  have  they  done? 
They  have  not  submitted  a  series  of  maga¬ 
zine  articles  upon,  each,  his  specialty.  They 
have  been  taught  the  coherent  scheme  of  the 
w'ork  by  their  leader,  and  have  constructed 
and  decorated  the  separate  room  of  the 
edifice  according  to  plan. 

“Take  Doctor  Bagley’s  opening,  for 
instance.  What  is  the  purpose  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  public  school?  What  is  its 
organized  plan  for  doing  its  work?  A 
curriculum.  \\  hat  are  its  trunk-line 
courses?  What’s  the  matter  with  them? 
What  is  hindering  them  from  doing  what 
should  he  done?  What  are  the  promising 
progressive  steps?  I  find  Bagley,  here, 
summing  up  a  ripe  experience  in  language 
so  natural,  and  with  encouragement  so 
sympathetic,  that  the  beginning  teacher 
and  the  hoary-headed  old-timer,  like  me, 
must  each  feel  himself  getting  solid  nutri¬ 
ment  appetlzingly  served.  I  skip  over  into 
David  Eugene  Smith’s  offering  on  arith¬ 
metic.  No  pussy-footing.  ‘Accuracy,’  says 
our  David  Eugene,  ‘is  the  first. essential 
habit  for  w'hich  the  subject  is  put  into  the 
school.  Speed  is  not  essential.  Accuracy 
is.  A  computation  is  right  or  wrong. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  50%  accuracy. 
Train  the  habit  of  verifying  all  answers. 
No  computation  is  finished  until  the  work 
has  been  checked  by  the  workers.  To  a 
person  like  myself,  who  is  not  expert  in 
Mathematics,  and  who  has  been  bewildered 
by  Chicago  quidnuncs,  the  hundred  pages 
by  Smith  on  arithmetic  with  its  demonstra¬ 
tions,  illustrations,  justifications,  and  games 
— is  delicious — just  that.  I’d  like  to  have 
our  teachers,  God  bless  them  every  one, 
march  up  to  the  stage  in  the  school  assembly 
every  morning,  and  placing  their  hands  on 
their  dear  hearts,  swear  to  abide  by  David 
Eugene’s  wonderful  ‘inventory’  with  which 
he  closes  his  contribution  in  this  series. 
‘And  that  our  children  may  see  the  beauty 
and  the  wonder  and  the  joy  in  arithmetic, 
and,  when  they  leave  us,  that  they  may  be 
reliable  and  trustworthy  and  right  and 
righteous — help  us  good  Lord.’ 
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“Three  hundred  and  eight  delightful  pages 
on  art  and  music  by  our  own  Chicago  folks! 
It  fills  me  with  the  Christmas  happiness  I 
used  to  have  when,  as  a  boy,  I  looked  at  the 
gift-books  for  children  in  Frank  Smith’s 
Main  Street  Emporium.  Look  at  these 
sketches.  Don’t  they  make  your  fingers 
long  for  a  pencil  and  paper?  Look  at  these 
radiant  color  reproductions  of  art  works 
for  schools;  haven’t  we  come  a  long  way  in 
the  past  few  years?  I  estimate  that  there 
are  more  than  1500  designs,  prints,  drawings 
and  diagrams  in  the  complete  work,  illustrat¬ 
ing  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  history, 
geography  and  the  various  arts.  Here’s 
a  whole  volume  on  primary  reading  and 
spelling  to  which  should  be  added  the  four 
hundred  more  entertaining  pages  on  primary 
language  and  literature.  Anybody  want  to 
ask  me  anything  about  this  feature?” 

“Yes,  thank  you,”  ventured  Doctor  Bat- 
well,  “is  there  anything  on  stuttering?” 

“There  is,”  replied  the  General.  “In 
the  consideration  of  language  in  the  primary 
school,  every  aspect  of  speech,  articulation, 
stammering,  tone,  pitch,  charm,  audibility, 
conversation,  recitation  and  story-telling 
are  treated  in  a  way,  which  to  me  is 
engaging  Indeed.  My  time  is  consumed. 
I  must  stop.  I  have  but  partially  covered 


the  first  three  volumes  of  a  splendid  series* 
The  offerings  for  higher  grades  I  hope  you 
may  permit  me  to  describe  at  a  later  meeting. 
Hillegas  and  associates  have  done  a  superb 
service  for  American  teaching.  The  Class¬ 
room  Teacher  company  have  issued  it  in  a 
form  of  distinguished  beauty  and  dignity. 
My  two  months’  enjoyment  of  the  volumes 
has  not  turned  my  head;  it  is  too  hard 
to  be  twisted.  I  am  therefore  telling  you 
calmly  that  you  have  lived  to  see  a  marvel¬ 
ous  piece  of  work  devoted  to  your  art 
published  in  your  own  day.” 

The  Bibliologoi  examined  the  volumes  of 
The  Classroom  Teacher  and  expressed  various 
spoken  agreements  with  the  General’s  praise 
of  the  paper,  type,  reading  lists,  pictures 
and  binding. 

Our  lady  Anna,  the  Abjornson,  had 
brought  some  little  slabs  which  looked  like 
weather-beaten  shingles.  With  melted 
cheese  poured  over  them,  served  with  coffee, 
they  disappeared  with  rapidity,  being  much 
more  readily  assimilated  than  their  Scan¬ 
dinavian  name.  America  was  not  first  here. 
Last,  though,  it  was:  home-made  white 
ice  cream  and  plain  country  cookies — it 
found  no  slackers  and  no  feeble  praise. 
So  ended  get-together  number  twenty-seven. 


“But  whatever  you  read  remember  that  it  is  your  own  personality  that  you  are  try¬ 
ing  to  unlock.  The  poem  or  story  or  book,  if  it  is  the  right  one,  should  seem  a  sort  of 
extension  of  yourself.  You  must  carry,  therefore,  a  large  share  of  self-confidence  and  self- 
respect  into  your  reading.  You  are  looking  for  an  outlet  of  your  own  soul  rather 
than  the  inflow  of  another’s.  As  a  general  thing  you  will  find  such  an  outlet  in  works 
written  near  your  own  time.  But  when  the  process  of  finding  yourself  has  begun,  you  will 
he  carried  through  many  centuries  and  into  many  lands.” — C.  Alphonso  Smith. 


SOCIAL  FORCES  AFFECTING  THE  CURRICULUM 

Harvey  C.  Lehman  and  Paul  A.  Witty 


[These  two  collaborators,  the  first  of  Ohio  University,  the  other  of  the  University  of  Kansas, 
present  here  a  digest  of  influences  working  on  the  things  taught  and  suggested  for  teaching  in  the 
public  schools.  When  collected  and  analyzed  the  array  is  more  than  impressive.  It  has  reached  a 
point  at  which  the  need  of  agreement  on  guiding  principles  is  evident.] 


Numerous  educational  research 
workers  have  assailed  the  problem 
of  curriculum  construction  or  re¬ 
construction  and  many  valuable  and  perti¬ 
nent  data  have  been  assembled.  The  result 
of  the  w^ork  has  been  the  formulation  of 
more  effective  curricula  and  courses  of 
study.  Notwithstanding  the  variety  and 
scope  of  the  numerous  approaches,  there  are 
several  relatively  unrecognized  agencies  that 
are  molding  and  changing  the  curriculum. 
Some  of  the  forces  are  desirable  and  should 
be  fostered;  others  are  deleterious  to  the 
maximum  growth  of  the  child  and  should 
be  restricted  or  stamped  out.  Some  of 
these  forces  operate  subtly  and  so  incon¬ 
spicuously  that  few  are  aware  of  their  exis¬ 
tence.  Nevertheless,  their  strength  is  great 
and  their  actual  effect  upon  the  curriculum 
is  pronounced.  The  present  writers  will 
deal  with  several  of  the  most  forceful  of  the 
relatively  unrecognized  of  these  agencies. 

Since  many  books  have  been  written  upon 
curriculum  construction;  since  many  com¬ 
mittees  have  deliberated  in  an  attempt  to 
reach  solutions  of  the  multitudinous  prob¬ 
lems,  and  since  the  literature  has  been 
widely  disseminated,  the  present  writers 
will  not  discuss  the  numerous  theories  and 
principles  that  underlie  curriculum  construc¬ 
tion. 

This  paper  will  attempt  therefore  merely 
to  outline  a  few  unrecognized  influences 
which  have  been  and  are  now  actually 
modifying  the  curriculum.  Most  of  the 
individuals  responsible  for  these  forces  are 
not  curriculum  makers  by  profession.  Some 
of  them  perhaps  have  not  realized  that  they 


are  projecting  themselves  into  the  arena  as 
curriculum  makers.  Nevertheless,  their  in¬ 
fluence  upon  pupil  experience  is  very  great. 

The  following  curricular  agencies  which 
are  potent  determiners  of  curricular  con¬ 
tent,  the  present  writers  will  discuss. 

1.  Standardized  Tests  and  Scales. 

2.  Commercial  Propaganda. 

3.  Local  Politics. 

4.  State  Legislation. 

5.  Moral  and  Religious  Instruction  in  the 
Public  Schools. 

6.  Powerful  Organized  Minorities. 

7.  Textbook  Mutilation. 

I.  STANDARDIZED  TESTS  AND  SCALES 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  testing 
movement  is  well  known  to  the  student  of 
education.  Scarcely  a  town  exists  that  does 
not  use  to  some  degree  one  kind  or  another 
of  tests.  Thousands  of  mental  and  educa¬ 
tional  tests  are  sold  each  year  and  many 
administrators  have  attempted  to  estimate 
the  efficiency  of  instruction  by  the  results 
displayed  by  the  pupils  upon  the  tests.  The 
result  has  been  that  many  uninformed 
or  deliberately  scheming  teachers  have 
coached  their  pupils  upon  the  material  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  tests.  The  elements  of  the 
test  thus  become  a  part  of  the  curriculum. 

Upton  has  pointed  out  that  some  class¬ 
room  teachers  have  come  to  look  upon 
the  standardized  test  in  arithmetic  as  an 
authoritative  guide  to  follow  in  teaching. 
The  following  quotation  is  illustrative: 

“Recently  I  asked  a  teacher  of  the  fifth 
grade  what  denominate  numbers  she  was 
teaching  and  she  replied,  ‘Only  those  which 
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are  found  in  the - Test  which  our  pupils 

are  given  twice  a  year.’  Thus  this  test 
became  the  authoritative  curriculum  so  far 
as  denominate  numbers  are  concerned, 
limiting  her  work  to  the  adding  of  feet  and 
inches,  and  years  and  months.  I  then 
asked  her  what  she  was  doing  in  mensura¬ 
tion,  such  as  finding  areas,  and  she  replied, 
‘Very  little,  because  the  tests  don’t  include 
such  work.’”^ 

Upton  deplores  the  tendency  revealed  in 
the  above  conversation  because  of  the 
limitations  of  the  tests  themselves.  Many 
of  the  standardized  tests  in  arithmetic 
were  prepared  by  those  who  have  little 
familiarity  with  the  larger  problems  in 
the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  individuals  in¬ 
competent  to  evaluate  the  subject  matter 
comprising  the  course  of  study  in  arithmetic. 
Many  standardized  tests  therefore  contain 
considerable  material  which  is  not  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  best  practice  in  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic.  Unessential  and  undesirable 
elements  sometimes  are  embodied  in  the 
tests  and  receive  emphasis  in  teaching. 
Efforts  to  reorganize  the  curriculum  along 
modern  lines  are  thus  restricted.  Upton 
summarizes  his  observations  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph: 

“In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  the  illus¬ 
trations  which  have  been  given  in  this  article 
are  selected  from  the  best-known  and 
most  widely  used  tests  and  scales  on  the 
market  to-day  (1925),  the  total  circulation 
of  which  reaches  many  million  copies  per 
year.  When  I  say  that  these  measuring 
devices  are  a  great  influence  upon  our  curric¬ 
ulum  in  arithmetic  I  am  not  speaking 
lightly.  Whether  the  unusual  topics  found 
in  many  of  these  tests  actually  appear  in  the 
printed  courses  of  study  of  our  many 
towns  and  cities  is  of  relatively  little  mo¬ 
ment  because  these  topics  are  taught  whether 
they  appear  in  the  curricula  or  not  and  the 
reason  they  are  taught  is  because  teachers 
know  that  they  and  their  schools  are  judged 
in  no  small  measure  by  the  rating  their  pupils 

^Upton,  Clifford,  B.  “The  Influence  of  Standardized 
Tests  on  the  Curriculum  in  Arithmetic.”  Teachers* 
College  Record,  April,  1925. 


obtain  on  examinations  of  this  sort.  What 
a  pity  this  is  when  we  really  have  no  test  in 
arithmetic  to-day  which  is  a  sane  and  ade¬ 
quate  measure  of  good  teaching  in  this 
subject.”^ 

The  preceding  quotation  requires  little 
comment.  The  desire  on  the  part  of  pupils 
and  teachers  to  make  commendable  records 
naturally  causes  them  to  expend  time  and 
energy  in  attempting  to  master  the  subject 
matter  embodied  in  the  tests.  If  the  con¬ 
tent  of  a  future  examination  can  be  antici¬ 
pated,  the  problem  of  preparation  is  much 
simplified.  The  maker  of  curricula  there¬ 
fore  must  take  care  to  provide  tests  which 
cover  the  material  proposed  in  the  curricula 
and  must  prevent  the  use  of  standardized 
tests  as  guides  to  teaching  practice. 

Not  only  are  standardized  tests  curricular 
determiners  but  informal  examinations  also 
are  potent  agents  in  shaping  teaching  prac¬ 
tice.  At  the  present  writing  the  so-called 
scholarship  contest  is  being  featured  in 
Kansas  and  in  other  states.  Pupils  assemble 
from  all  parts  of  the  state  to  compete  upon 
academic  examinations.  Since  teachers  are 
to  some  extent  the  recipients  of  glory  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  ability  manifested  by  their 
pupils,  there  exists  a  tendency  for  the 
teachers  to  coach  their  pupils,  employing 
old  lists  of  the  examination  questions,  in 
their  regular  classroom  instruction.  It  is  a 
simple  matter  to  tabulate  the  frequency 
with  which  a  given  question  has  been  asked 
in  the  past  and  to  predict  the  probability  of 
its  being  asked  in  the  future.  Thus  the 
frequently  asked  questions  are  stressed  and 
other  material  neglected.  Certain  public 
school  teachers  in  Kansas  have  informed  the 
writers  that  they  are  teaching  the  material 
frequently  used  in  the  state  scholarship 
examinations  as  part  of  classroom  routine. 
This  practice  would  be  desirable  if  the  test 
were  a  legitimate  and  complete  representa¬ 
tion  of  desirable  teaching  practice.  But  the 
tests  often  contain  trivial,  unimportant,  or 
irrelevant  elements  and  neglect  entirely  cer¬ 
tain  issues  which  should  receive  major 
emphasis  in  a  given  subject. 

^Ibid. 
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If  the  curriculum  be  considered  as  made 
up  of  the  sum  total  of  pupil  experience,  it  is 
evident  that  standardized  tests  and  informal 
examinations  are  curricular  forces  of  no 
small  magnitude.  If  the  data  in  the  tests 
had  been  assembled  with  this  fact  in  mind 
it  would  be  possible  to  improve  the  curricu¬ 
lum  through  the  use  of  the  tests.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  questions  frequently  have  been 
made  out  merely  with  the  view  to  testing 
rather  than  teaching,  and  have  been  con¬ 
cocted  quickly,  carelessly  and  by  incompe¬ 
tent  persons. 

The  following  quotation  illustrates  the 
manner  in  which  the  intelligence  test  is  in¬ 
fluencing  pupil  experience. 

“Intelligence  tests  are  given  to  entering 
students  at  many  of  our  liberal  arts  colleges, 
teachers  colleges  and  normal  schools.  Some¬ 
times  they  are  called  general  examinations 
instead  of  intelligence  tests.  Perhaps  in 
some  instances  they  have  more  of  a 
‘general’  flavor  than  they  have  of  an 
‘intelligence’  flavor,  but  since  the  ‘set-up’ 
of  the  tests  is  so  very  much  like  the  set-up 
of  intelligence  tests,  students  believe  them  to 
be  the  latter.  What  happens?  Prospective 
students  secure  every  intelligence  test  they 
can  buy  or  borrow  to  practice  on.”^ 

C.  R.  Mann  states  that  the  statistics 
upon  elimination  from  engineering  schools 
show  that  both  entrance  examinations 
and  certificates  from  the  secondary  schools 
yield  similar  results.  In  commenting  upon 
this  rather  surprising  situation  Mr.  Mann 
states  as  follows: — 

“Reasons  for  the  similarity  of  results  by 
the  tw^o  methods  of  admission  are  not  hard 
to  find.  For  every  high-school  teacher  who 
has  in  his  class  one  boy  preparing  to  take  a 
college  examination  is  fairly  sure  to  drill  the 
entire  class  on  old  college  examination  ques¬ 
tions,  large  collections  of  which  have  been 
reprinted  by  publishers  of  textbooks  and 
individuals  interested  in  maintaining  the 
examination  system.”^ 

‘Macdonald,  Marion,  E.  “The  I.  Q.  and  Democ¬ 
racy.”  School  and  Society,  May  28th,  1927. 

*Mann,  C.  R.  Bulletin  No.  11  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  1918. 


One  of  the  present  writers  was  solicited 
by  a  director  of  a  private  school  to  “give 
several  mental  tests  to  the  pupils  in  order  to 
identify  weak  ones  that  they  might  he  assisted 
in  passing  the  intelligence  tests  which  were  to 
be  given  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board”  The  writer  attempted  to  indicate 
to  the  director  something  of  the  nature  of 
the  intelligence  test.  It  is  entirely  likely 
however  that  the  director  prepared  his 
children  to  make  a  “fine  showing”  upon  all 
tests. 

An  interesting  fact  is  of  special  moment 
in  this  regard.  In  the  American  Magazine 
for  Oct.  1926,  there  is  an  interview  with 
Professor  Terman  reported  by  Wiggam. 
In  this  article  many  of  the  salient  questions 
embodied  in  the  Stanford  Revision  of  the 
Binet-Simon  Test  of  Intelligence  are  re¬ 
ported  and  commented  upon.  Teachers 
and  parents  now  have  available  for  coaching 
the  very  material  upon  which  certain  careful 
workers  in  psychology  and  education  have 
attempted  individual  diagnosis  and  direc¬ 
tion.  Such  a  condition  is  certainly  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  actual  scientific  diagnosis.  The 
writers  mention  the  above  fact  merely  to 
show  how  the  intelligence  tests  are  influenc¬ 
ing  pupil  experience  in  a  very  direct  manner. 

2.  COMMERCIAL  PROPAGANDA 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  business 
competition  has  become  increasingly  pro¬ 
nounced  in  recent  years  and  that  advertis¬ 
ing  is  now  general,  touching  nearly  every 
phase  of  life.  Commercial  advertising  has 
become  so  highly  developed  that  frequently 
the  commercial  motive  is  not  apparent  to 
the  casual  observer.  In  The  School  Review 
for  February,  1926,  an  announcement  of  the 
“Citizenship  Training  Association”  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  was  printed.  Space  was 
given  also  to  extracts  from  a  letter  written 
by  the  director  of  that  association.  In¬ 
vestigation  showed  the  “association”  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  group  of  publishers  who 
had  adopted  this  name  as  a  device  for  ob¬ 
taining  contact  with  teachers.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  were  issuing  school  papers  called 
Current  Events  and  World  News.  In  con- 
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sequence  of  its  later  findings  The  School 
Review  carried  the  following  announcement 
in  the  issue  of  March,  1926: 

“  The  School  Review  is  very  glad  to  pub¬ 
lish  announcements  for  anyone  who  will 
help  in  the  movement  for  citizenship  train¬ 
ing  and  inserted  the  notice  in  the  February 
issue  in  this  spirit. 

“It  is  the  belief  of  the  present  writer  that 
the  group  which  announced  itself  as  an  as¬ 
sociation  had  no  right  to  offer  the  educa¬ 
tional  world  the  impression  conveyed  by 
the  word  ‘Association.’  It  is  also  the  be¬ 
lief  of  the  present  writer  that  anyone  who 
by  obscurantism  of  any  kind  takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  widespread  Interest  in  citizen¬ 
ship  training  to  promote  personal  Interests 
is  an  unsafe  guide  for  teachers  and  the 
general  public.”® 

The  desire  of  publishers  to  communicate 
actively  with  teachers  is  paralleled  by  the 
desire  of  other  business  groups  to  reach  ef¬ 
fectively  the  pupils  in  the  classroom.  In 
order  to  minimize  local  rivalries  among 
business  firms,  boards  of  education  some¬ 
times  find  it  necessary  to  pass  regulations 
prohibiting  for  school  use  any  material 
that  contains  local  advertising  matter. 
However,  the  problem  is  only  partially 
solved  by  such  measures  for  the  commercial 
motive  often  is  subtle  and  unobtrusive. 
Moreover,  some  of  the  attempts  to  advertise 
possess  real  merit  of  which  the  following  is 
illustrative. 

“Dr.  Willis  A.  Sutton,  superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  recently 
made  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  radio  as  a  definite  part  of  the  school 
curriculum.  Sometime  ago  an  Atlanta  radio 
dealer  offered  to  install  up-to-date  receiving 
sets  in  70  schools  of  the  city,  provided  the 
board  of  education  would  agree  to  arrange 
with  Station  wsb  of  the  Atlanta  Journal 
for  the  broadcasting  of  educational  talks 
and  brief  lectures  on  subjects  of  interest 
to  all  children,  and  the  offer  was  accepted 
by  the  Board  of  Education.”® 

In  a  recent  address  Judd  states  that  the 

^The  School  Review.  March,  1926. 

*News  notes  in  School  and  Society.  July  i6th,  1927. 


bankers  of  this  country  have  decided  that 
the  best  way  to  induce  people  to  open  sav¬ 
ings  accounts  is  to  teach  school  children  the 
importance  and  value  of  thrift.^  A  number 
of  publications  have  appeared  recently 
stressing  the  Importance  of  saving  and  sug¬ 
gesting  devices  for  teaching  thrift.  It  is 
clear  that  business  recognizes  the  school  as 
an  Influential  agency  for  propaganda  and  is 
ready  to  spend  time  and  energy  in  turning 
the  curriculum  to  account  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  what  it  deems  to  be  a  public  good. 

Other  examples  of  business  influence  in 
curriculum  construction  are  not  lacking. 

“Not  long  ago  one  of  the  largest  and  old¬ 
est  trade  journals  of  the  United  States,  the 
American  Lumher^nan,  published  a  leading 
article  in  which  it  urges  its  readers  to  in¬ 
terest  the  schools  in  the  study  of  lumber. 
The  article  (July  8,  1922,  p.  i)  argues  that 
intelligence  about  lumber  will  lead  to  wider 
use  and  that  it  is  the  best  possible  advertis¬ 
ing  for  lumbermen  to  cooperate  with  the 
schools.”® 

The  tea  and  coffee  trade  also  is  spreading 
commercial  propaganda  through  the  school. 

“The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal 
last  August  (1922)  had  an  article  in  which 
dealers  were  told  that  the  study  of  tea  and 
coffee  by  pupils  will  help  the  trade.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  such  study  will,  among 
other  achievements,  remove  prejudices 
against  coffee.  Here  is  a  brief  quotation 
which  shows  how  one  trade  journal  esteems 
the  opportunity  of  reaching  pupils  in  the 
schools:  ‘If  the  Walter  Smiths  that  you  know 
make  a  fairly  thorough  study  of  the  coffee 
Industry  and  view  it  and  the  men  who  make 
it  with  a  respectful  eye,  can  they  ever  be 
convinced  that  it  deals  in  a  product  that 
can  be  compared  with  hard  liquor  or  deadly 
drugs?  Hardly!’”® 

Most  persons  would  agree  that  pupils 
should  be  taught  thrift  and  that  they  should 
know  something  of  the  use  of  lumber. 
There  would  be  marked  opposition  if  the 

^Judd,  Charles,  H.  “How  Modern  Business  May 
Aid  in  Reconstructing  the  Curriculum.”  School  and 
Societyy  March  17th,  1923. 

*  &  ®Judd,  C.  H.  op.  cit.  p.  281. 
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tea  and  coflFee  trade  were  to  attempt  overtly 
to  introduce  curricular  materials.  Business 
interests  recognize  this  fact  and  subtly 
introduce  commercial  propaganda  in  the 
school  through  numerous  sources. 

“There  are  some  negative  examples  which 
show  that  there  are  some  matters  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  reluctant  to  have  discussed  in  the 
schools.  During  the  war  the  Bureau  of 
Education  and  the  Food  Administration 
joined  in  the  publication  of  certain  leaflets 
containing  discussions  of  civic  and  social 
problems  under  the  title,  ‘Lessons  in  Com¬ 
munity  and  National  Life.’  These  leaflets 
took  up  among  other  matters  the  facts 
about  labor  organizations.  ...  In  the 
fall  of  1918,  the  secretary  of  the  Industrial 
Conference  Board  issued  in  the  name  of  that 
board  an  attack  on  these  leaflets,  saying 
that  they  were  full  of  unsound  economic 
teachings,  and  distributed  the  attack  to  all 
boards  of  education.  The  immediate  effect 
was  an  enormous  reduction  in  the  use  of  the 
leaflets  in  schools.  Evidently  when  a  busi¬ 
ness  organization  such  as  the  Industrial 
Conference  Board  does  not  want  labor 
problems  discussed  in  the  schools,  there  is 
going  to  be  difficulty  in  keeping  these  mat¬ 
ters  in  the  curriculum.”^® 

It  has  long  been  customary  for  commercial 
houses  to  give  away  souvenirs  for  advertis¬ 
ing  purposes.  This  practice  is  looked  upon 
as  a  desirable  one.  School  authorities  are 
sometimes  perplexed  over  the  legitimacy  of 
attempts  to  place  free  materials  in  the  hands 
of  school  children. 

An  organization  interested  in  the  increased 
sale  of  silk  fabrics  is  to-day  furnishing  free  to 
the  schools  a  small  booklet  which  gives  an 
account  of  the  history  of  silk  production 
and  manufacture.  The  booklet  is  well 
written  and  apparently  of  some  value  to 
the  elementary  school  child.  The  name  of 
no  specific  firm  appears  in  the  booklet  and  it 
apparently  would  be  difficult  to  find  legiti¬ 
mate  grounds  for  objecting  to  extending 
pupil  experience  in  this  manner.  How¬ 
ever,  if  this  mode  of  advertising  is  extended, 
the  direction  of  pupil  experience  becomes 
^®Judd,  C.  H.  op.  cit.  p.  282 


less  and  less  controlled  by  school  authorities 
and  more  and  more  by  extraneous  forces. 

The  following  attempt  of  a  business  house 
to  introduce  reading  materials  in  the  schools 
represents  an  attempt  to  secure  control  of 
the  experience  of  the  child  in  the  classroom. 
A  well-known  cereal  firm  is  now  oflFering  to 
provide  free  of  charge  for  school  children 
an  attractive  illustrated  reader  containing 
more  than  a  hundred  pages  of  reading  mat¬ 
ter.  The  following  appears  on  the  frontis¬ 
piece. 

“This  book  has  been  prepared  for  the 
use  of  schools.  A  limited  number  can  be 
secured  free  by  writing  School  Health 
Service.”  (Here  follows  the  address  of  the 
cereal  firm). 

In  addition  to  the  reader  prepared  for  the 
use  of  pupils,  the  firm  provides  also  for  the 
teachers  a  booklet  containing  suggestions 
pertaining  to  the  utilization  of  the  readers. 
The  present  writers  have  examined  both 
reader  and  teacher’s  manual.  In  their 
judgment  the  reader  possesses  real  merit  and 
might  well  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  pupils 
whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  provide  them 
with  adequate  supplementary  reading  ma¬ 
terial.  The  point  here  insisted  upon  is  con¬ 
trol  of  the  curriculum  may  be  in  part 
determined  by  commercial  interests  if  such 
practices  be  tolerated. 

Other  ways  in  which  commercial  propa¬ 
ganda  operates  are  easily  found.  In  a 
Kansas  town  (1922)  the  local  commercial 
club  organized  a  “Trade  at  Home  Week.” 
As  a  part  of  the  program,  pupils  of  the 
public  schools  wrote  letters  to  their  friends 
and  acquaintances  inviting  them  to  trade 
in  the  town  of  X  and  enumerated  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  derived  therefrom.  When 
the  letters  had  been  written  a  mammoth 
parade  was  organized  in  which  the  pupils 
marched  to  the  city  post-office.  The  letters 
were  then  placed  in  huge  baskets  prepared 
for  the  occasion.  In  connection  with  this 
affair  a  contest  was  held  and  prizes  awarded 
to  pupils  who  submitted  the  best  letters. 

Here  one  sees  an  instance  of  commercial 
propaganda  working  with  a  vengeance.  It 
is  obvious  that  such  community  zeal  will 
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force  the  local  school  authorities  to  meet 
the  demands  of  commercial  enterprise. 

An  experiment  in  civic  training  launched 
by  the  Virginia  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  described  at  length  in  a  leaflet  which  has 
been  issued  recently.  The  following  para¬ 
graphs  are  to  be  found  in  this  leaflet. 

“For  years  the  Virginia  school  system  has 
felt  the  need  of  a  flexible,  concise  and  ac¬ 
curate  compilation  of  data  on  modern  Vir¬ 
ginia,  a  subject  about  which  there  is  no  text¬ 
book  and  about  which  every  student  after 
graduating  feels  a  keen  need.  School  au¬ 
thorities  realize  this,  and  when  the  Virginia 
State  Chamber  of  Commeice  proposed  that 
it  sponsor  the  issuance  of  a  series  of  un¬ 
biased,  impartial,  and  non-political  studies 
on  Virginia  commerce,  taxation,  agriculture, 
industry,  and  civics,  the  State  Board  of 
Education  endorsed  the  plan.  This  work 
is  proceeding  with  the  approval  and  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

“In  this  course  of  studies  in  the  schools 
it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  Virginia  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  bring  before  the 
students  of  the  great  Southwest  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  Tidewater,  to  familiarize  the  Tide¬ 
water  with  the  Valley,  and  the  Valley  with 
the  Southslde  of  Virginia,  and  on  around, 
so  that  when  the  children  leave  school  they 
will  be  equipped  with  a  knowledge  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  every  section  of  their  state  offers, 
and  will  also  know  Virginia’s  needs.  .  . 

“With  the  cooperation  of  various  civic 
and  business  organizations  throughout  Vir¬ 
ginia,  able  speakers  in  every  section  of  the 
state  will  explain  the  facts  about  modern 
Virginia,  set  forth  in  these  documents,  to 
the  children  by  supplementary  lectures, 
and  ri :  the  end  of  each  session,  prizes  will  be 
aw  .rded  for  the  best  essays  written  by  the 
s  nool  children  on  assigned  topics.  This 
service  is  being  undertaken  by  the  Virginia 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  not  only  to 
teach  the  children  of  the  state  about  Vir¬ 
ginia  but  to  arouse  the  interest  and  to 
stimulate  the  enthusiasm  of  all  Virginians 
in  the  great  cause  of  Virginia.”” 

"Quoted  by  the  Elementary  School  Journal,  January, 

1925- 


The  reader  may  judge  for  himself  as  to 
whether  the  proposed  experiment  in  civic 
training  is  being  supported  by  those  who 
are  most  competent  to  sponsor  such  train- 
ing. 

A  final  illustration  of  curricular  material 
supplied  by  commercial  organizations  is  to 
be  found  in  certain  of  the  so-called  “Edu¬ 
cational  Films”  which  are  provided  free  of 
charge  for  school  use.  Such  films  frequently 
are  desirable  and  useful  in  that  they  serve  to 
extend  pupil  experience.  Moreover,  they 
are  useful  sometimes  as  means  of  picturing 
for  the  pupil  the  details  of  modern  manu¬ 
facturing  processes.  In  some  instances  the 
advertising  feature  is  quite  evident.  In 
other  instances  this  feature  is  kept  in  the 
background.  In  either  case  it  is  plainly 
evident  that  the  curriculum  (pupil  experi¬ 
ence)  is  being  shaped  by  the  commercial 
propagandist. 

The  difficulties  encountered  by  school 
authorities  who  seek  to  cope  with  those 
who  wish  to  utilize  the  schools  as  advertis¬ 
ing  media  are  numerous.  Among  them  are 
the  following: — (i)  The  advertising  feature 
is  so  obscured  or  hidden  that  this  feature  is 
at  first  unrecognized,  (2)  Sometimes  the 
proposed  method  oflfers  definite  advantages 
to  the  school  providing  at  a  minimum  cost 
unusual  opportunities  for  teaching,  (3)  In 
some  cases  the  school  administrators  have 
little  power  in  controlling  the  introduction 
of  advertising  matter  since  the  community 
school  board  dictates  what  is  to  be  done. 

All  of  the  above  forces  are  operating  to 
produce  subtle  yet  marked  changes  in  the 
present-day  curriculum.  Moreover,  the 
available  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that 
these  forces  are  becoming  more  numerous 
and  also  more  insistent. 

3.  LOCAL  POLITICS 

It  is  well  known  that  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  plays  no  small  part  in  determining  the 
content  of  the  curriculum  in  certain  sub¬ 
jects.  State  and  local  governing  bodies  too 
wield  considerable  power  in  affecting  teach¬ 
ing  in  our  schools.  The  public  schools  are 
of  course  a  state-controlled  institution  and 
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the  legal  right  of  the  state  to  determine 
what  shall  be  taught  is  fully  recognized. 
Theoretically,  legislation  regarding  courses 
of  study  is  expressive  of  the  will  of  the  whole 
people.  Practically,  such  legislation  fre¬ 
quently  represents  the  will  of  a  resourceful 
and  determined  minority. 

Recently  the  mayor  of  Orange,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  recommended  that  Italian  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  high  school  there  as  an  elective 
study.  In  a  letter  to  the  Orange  Board  of 
Education  the  mayor  stated  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  had  waited  on  him  and  asked  that 
the  matter  be  taken  up  with  the  board. 
In  commenting  upon  the  mayor’s  action 
Judd  points  out  that,  on  first  reading,  the 
mayor’s  letter  seems  to  be  a  wholly  innocent 
effort  on  the  part  of  a  public-minded  official 
to  serve  the  constituency  which  put  him  in 
office.  Careful  consideration  however  re¬ 
veals  an  ill-advised  attempt  on  the  part  of  a 
non-professional  group  to  interfere  with  the 
management  of  the  schools. 

“On  first  reading,  this  may  seem  to  be  a 
wholly  Innocent  effort  on  the  part  of  a 
public-minded  official  to  serve  the  constit¬ 
uency  which  put  him  in  office.  If  Orange  is 
full  of  Italians,  why  not  introduce  their 
language  into  the  high  school?  It  will 
do  good,  it  will  cost  nothing.  A  little  re¬ 
flection,  however,  leads  to  more  serious 
second  thoughts.  Is  it  true  that  the  Italian 
course  will  cost  nothing?  It  will  cost  a 
readjustment  of  the  program  and  cannot 
be  arranged  before  Feb.  i.  This  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  energy  which  is  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  Italian  considerations  is  now  being 
used  in  directions  dictated  by  other  activi¬ 
ties,  by  considerations  which  were  strong 
enough  to  determine  the  action  of  the  school 
authorities  before  the  mayor  took  a  hand  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  curriculum.  .  .  . 

“If  Italian  is  taught  because  many 
Italians  left  Italy  and  settled  in  Orange, 
possibly  the  population  of  that  city  could 
be  Increased  to  the  advantage  of  the  munici¬ 
pal  government  by  introducing  a  course  in 
Polish  and  another  in  Yiddish.  The  polit- 

“Quoted  from  the  New  York  Times  by  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  Journal,  October,  1925. 


ical  considerations  which  move  municipal 
officers  are  numerous  and  diverse.  Why  not 
pattern  the  curriculum  of  all  schools  after 
the  wise  suggestions  of  mayors  and  petition-  I 
ing  nationalists?’”® 

The  school  authorities  should  study  the 
above  incident  since  it  illustrates  a  tendency 
of  local  authorities  to  usurp  privileges  that 
do  not  validly  belong  to  them. 

4.  STATE  LEGISLATION 

In  Oregon,  certain  politicians  insist  that 
high-school  graduates  are  deficient  in  the 
knowledges  and  skills  required  in  the  com¬ 
mon  walks  of  life.  In  1923,  and  again  in 
1925,  a  bill  was  introduced  making  obliga¬ 
tory  that  every  high-school  pupil  in  the  * 
state  study: —  ^ 

“United  States  history;  the  history  and 
principles  of  American  constitutional  law, 
in  simple  form;  American  literature;  the 
English  language,  including  grammar,  com¬ 
position,  rhetoric,  spelling,  and  punctuation, 
penmanship;  bookkeeping;  practical  opera¬ 
tions  in  arithmetic.”” 

The  above  bill  would  make  compulsory  ' 
the  teaching  of  elementary  subjects  in  the 
high  school,  namely,  spelling,  penmanship, 
arithmetic,  punctuation,  etc.  In  Oregon  as 
elsewhere  the  right  of  professionally  trained 
educators  to  determine  the  content  of 
the  curriculum  has  not  been  fully  es¬ 
tablished.  One  wonders  as  he  reads  the 
above  proposal  to  reform  Oregon  education, 
why  it  was  also  the  intention  of  the  author 
of  the  bill  to  eliminate  “all  teaching  of 
sociology,  problems  of  democracy,  and 
similar  social-science  problems.”^®  Perhaps 
it  was  his  opinion  that  the  problems  of  * 
democracy  may  best  be  solved  by  legit  '"tive 
enactments.  i 

In  a  doctor’s  dissertation  J.  K.  Flandei '  | 

presents  some  interesting  facts  with  regard  j 

to  the  number  of  state  laws  which  have  been  | 

^^Editorial  Comment,  The  School  Review,  October,  ! 

1925-  I 

^^Quoted  by  F.  L.  Stetson,  “What  Oregon  Teachers  i; 

Think  about  the  Program  of  Studies."  The  School  | 

Review,  September,  1927.  | 

^ibid.  i 
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passed  within  the  past  twenty  years  affect¬ 
ing  the  courses  of  study  to  be  administered 
in  the  schools.^®  Table  I  shows  the  amount 
of  increase  of  legislative  enactment  by 
decades  and  also  for  the  twenty-year  period 
from  1903  to  1923. 

TABLE  I 

General  Summary  of  Curricular  Prescriptions  for  the  Public  Ele¬ 
mentary  Schools  of  the  United  States  1903, 1913, 1923^ 


Topic  To  Be  Taught 

Number  Of 

Increase 

Prescriptions 

1903 

1913 

1903 

to 

to 

to 

1903 

1913 

1923 

1913 

1923 

1923 

Nationalism  .... 

147 

196 

304 

49 

108 

IS7 

Health  and  "  Prohibition” 
Conservation  of  life  and 

102 

131 

I7I 

29 

40 

69 

property  .... 

Practical  and  cultural 

1 

20 

43 

19 

23 

42 

subjects . 

24 

44 

59 

20 

IS 

35 

Humaneness  .... 

12 

38 

36 

16 

8 

24 

Fundamental  subjects. 
Rcliiiious  and  Ethical 

197 

216 

216 

19 

19 

subjects . 

74 

76 

84 

2 

8 

10 

Miscellaneous  subjects 

7 

9 

13 

2 

4 

6 

Total . 

564 

730 

926 

156 

206 

362 

Perusal  of  the  preceding  table  reveals  that 
legislatures  are  becoming  increasingly  active 
in  prescribing  courses  of  study.  In  view  of 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  number  of  pre¬ 
scribed  courses  one  is  led  to  wonder  what  the 
ultimate  outcome  will  be.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  the  number  of  prescribed 
courses  has  increased  by  more  than  6o  per 
cent.  It  is  evident  that  a  continuation  of 
this  legislation  will  handicap  the  schools 
inasmuch  as  the  time  schedule  is  limited. 
Moreover,  with  the  advancement  of  human 
knowledge  the  expert  should  be  allowed  dis¬ 
cretion  in  reference  to  the  choice.  The 
present-day  legal  restrictions  in  the  teaching 
of  medicine  were  intended  to  be  beneficent; 
in  reality  they  are  repressive  and  a  handi¬ 
cap  as  the  following  quotation  indicates: 

“So  repressive  have  these  detailed  (legal) 
restrictions  become  on  medical  education 
that  recently  the  president  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  who  is  also  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  an  American  University  in  the  west, 
argued  that  improvements  in  medical  edu¬ 
cation  were  practically  blocked,  and  that 
the  only  possible  way  to  secure  relief  would 

“Flanders,  J.  K,  Legislative  Control  of  the  Elementary 
Curriculum.  Teachers  College  Contributions  to  Edu¬ 
cation,  No.  195.  1925. 

"Flanders,  J.  K.  op.  cit.  p.  175. 


appear  to  be  to  go  through  the  laborious 
process  of  remedial  legislation  in  every 
state  of  the  Union.  With  this  view  the 
president  of  another  university  famous  for 
its  medical  school  explicitly  agreed.”^® 

In  some  instances  the  method  of  teaching 
as  well  as  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught 
is  prescribed  by  legislation.  Flanders  cites 
some  very  interesting  illustrations  of  this 
fact.  (p.  180).  He  maintains  that  if  we 
continue  to  increase  the  number  of  subjects 
required  and  to  hedge  them  about  with  de¬ 
tailed  specifications,  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  the  legislature  will  have  assumed 
entire  responsibility  for  the  course  of  study. 
Teachers  may  then  be  forced  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  obeying  the  law  and  serving  the  child. 

5.  MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

In  the  past,  church  and  state  were  identi¬ 
cal.  Together  they  dictated.  Since  the 
cleavage  of  these  powerful  bodies,  each  has 
attempted  to  control  teaching.  The  church 
has  recently  attempted  to  regain  some  of  its 
former  power.  Numerous  manifestations 
on  the  part  of  the  church  to  establish  a  hold 
upon  and  to  influence  the  schools  are  seen. 
One  of  the  most  conspicuous  examples  is  the 
attempt  of  the  church  to  force  an  entry 
through  the  recent  general  interest  in  moral 
education.  Not  only  the  church  but  other 
presumably  altruistic  bodies  are  attempting 
to  shape  and  direct  the  community  via  the 
schools. 

The  school  system  of  Batavia,  Illinois, 
had  been  experimenting  with  a  system  of 
religious  instruction  for  a  year  when  the 
following  announcement  was  made  by  the 
superintendent. 

“The  movement  came  from  the  churches 
and  the  instruction  is  given  by  the  churches 
under  the  supervision  of  the  various  pastors. 
The  school  has  simply  been  cooperating. 

“We  dismiss  for  this  instruction  on  Thurs¬ 
days.  The  first  and  second  grades  go  from 

^®Haggerty,  M.  E.  “Training  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools.”  Minneapolis.  Bulletin  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  College  of  Education.  Educational 
Research  Bulletin,  Vol.  28,  No.  17,  April  6th,  1925. 
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nine  o’clock  till  recess,  the  third  and  fourth 
grades  from  recess  till  noon,  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades  from  noon  till  afternoon  recess, 
and  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  from 
afternoon  recess  till  four  o’clock.  The  going 
to  religious  instruction  is  purely  voluntary 
and  must  be  asked  for  by  the  parent.  Those 
who  do  not  choose  to  go,  remain  in  school 
and  spend  the  time  in  supervised  study. 
About  90  per  cent,  of  our  children 
go.  .  .  . 

“It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  uniform 
course  of  study.  Each  church  is  a  law  unto 
itself  in  this  regard.’”® 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  School 
Review  makes  the  following  comment  upon 
the  above  plan  of  curriculum  construc¬ 
tion. 

“It  seems  to  the  writer  of  this  editorial 
to  be  a  hazardous  practice  for  the  public 
school  to  relinquish  its  supervision  of 
pupils  without  insisting  on  a  definite  and 
adequate  guaranty  of  instruction  as  well 
organized  as  that  given  by  the  schools  them¬ 
selves.  The  state  has  placed  on  the  schools 
the  obligation  of  training  children  with  a 
certain  degree  of  efficiency.  To  this  end 
the  state  requires  the  public-school  teachers 
to  reach  a  certain  level  of  training.  The 
state  also  requires  communities  to  provide 
proper  quarters  for  school  operations  and 
insists  on  the  preparation  of  a  suitable  body 
of  Instructional  material.  There  lurks  much 
danger  in  any  plan  which  admits  that 
in  matters  of  religion  pupils  may  be  turned 
over  without  supervision  to  those  who  may 
or  may  not  attain  to  the  standards  of  the 
common  schools.”®® 

Coincident  with  the  attempt  on  the  part 
of  certain  Protestant  churches  to  provide 
voluntary  religious  instruction,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  require  Bible  reading  in 
the  schools  by  legislative  enactment.  It  is 
inevitable  that  such  attempts  at  legislation 
should  be  met  with  resistance  by  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  faiths  which  do  not  subscribe  to 
the  tenets  of  Protestantism. 

“Professor  Clarence  B.  Skinner  of  Tufts 

&  *®Quoted  by  The  Elementary  School  Journal, 
December,  1920. 


College,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Academic  Freedom  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  said  yesterday  that  his 
committee  was  seeking  to  bring  into  court  a 
test  case  to  determine  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Delaware  law  providing  for  com¬ 
pulsory  Bible  reading  ‘without  comment’ 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  The 
law  imposes  a  fine  on  any  teacher  who  omits 
the  Bible  reading,  according  to  Professor 
Skinner,  who  continued: — 

“‘Since  it  is  customary  to  use  the  King 
James  version  of  the  Bible  and  the  Protest¬ 
ant  version  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  public 
schools,  this  law  would  make  all  religious 
teaching  other  than  Protestant  in  the 
Delaware  schools  a  serious  misdemeanor. 
The  law  strikes  so  serious  a  blow  at  the  re¬ 
ligious  freedom  of  teachers  and  pupils  alike 
that  we  can  well  understand  how  any 
Catholic  or  Jewish  parent  in  the  state  of 
Delaware  would  demand  that  this  law  be 
tested  in  the  courts.  It  is  equally  probable 
that  the  law  would  be  obnoxious  to  many 
teachers.’”®^ 

Recently  efforts  were  made  in  Michigan 
and  in  Oregon  to  abolish  all  private  and 
parochial  schools  and  to  compel  all  children 
to  attend  the  public  schools. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  September 
1924  issue  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference  Bulletin  there  is  a  vigorous 
statement  of  the  position  of  the  authorities 
of  the  Catholic  schools  with  regard  to  the 
above  attempt.  The  following  paragraphs 
are  illustrative  of  the  Catholic  position. 

“The  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore, 
1884,  decreed  as  follows:  ‘We  not  only  ex¬ 
hort  Catholic  parents  with  paternal  affec¬ 
tion,  but  we  command  them  with  all  the 
authority  in  our  power  to  procure  a  truly 
Catholic  education  for  their  dear  children 
and  to  send  them  to  the  parish  or  other 
truly  Catholic  schools.”®® 

The  final  paragraph  of  the  article  .  .  . 

is  as  follows: — 

“The  parochial  school  shall  not  be  abo¬ 
lished.  It  is  as  good,  as  efficient,  as  loyal, 
^^The  Elementary  School  Journal,  September,  1925. 
^The  Elementary  School  Journal,  October,  1924. 
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as  American  a  school  as  any.  .  .  .  To  un¬ 
warranted  interference  we  must  strongly 
object.  Dictatorial  control  we  must  resent 
with  all  our  sense  of  right  and  resist  with 
all  our  lawful  might.  And  while  God 
reigns  in  Heaven  and  the  Constitution  lives 
in  America,  we  shall  never  submit  to  abo¬ 
lition.” 

It  is  plain  that  sectarian  differences  make 
it  quite  impossible  for  the  curriculum  maker 
to  devise  any  general  system  of  religious 
education  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  all 
religious  sects.  When  a  single  religious 
sect  attempts  to  influence  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum  legal  strife  is  apt  to  ensue.  The 
following  is  illustrative: — As  a  result  of 
Mandamus  proceedings  which  were  brought 
by  the  Freethinkers’  Society  of  New  York, 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Pierce  H.  Russell 
signed  an  order  requiring  Frank  P.  Graves, 
state  commissioner  of  education,  to  show 
cause  why  he  should  not  be  compelled  by  a 
writ  of  mandamus  to  stop  the  use  of  school 
time  for  religious  instruction  of  public- 
school  children  in  the  state.^® 

“The  problem  with  which  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court  is  asked  to  deal  is  one  which 
is  becoming  acute  in  many  school  systems. 
Superintendents  and  principals  find  it  very 
difficult  to  refuse  the  citizens  in  their  com¬ 
munities  who  apply  to  them  for  permission 
to  carry  on  religious  training  during  school 
hours.  The  people  who  make  the  requests 
are  usually  the  best  citizens  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  They  come  with  the  statement 
that  religion  is  a  part  of  our  civilization  and 
that  the  teaching  of  religion  one  day  in  the 
week  is  not  adequate.  The  school  officer 
is  aware,  on  the  other  hand,  that  sectarian 
differences  make  it  quite  impossible  for  him 
to  devise  any  general  system  of  religious 
education  and  that  supervision  of  the 
methods  and  the  quality  of  such  training  as 
is  given  is  hopeless.  The  experience  of  all 
the  older  civilizations  is  that  public  educa¬ 
tion  is  endangered  when  it  attempts  to  deal 
with  religion  and  that  private  education  re¬ 
moved  in  any  degree  from  public  supervision 
is  invariably  inadequate.”^^ 

23  gj  i^The  School  Review^  March,  1926. 


6.  POWERFUL  ORGANIZED  MINORITIES 

Flanders  has  shown  that  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  small  but  determined  and  resourceful 
minorities  which  are  definitely  working  to 
induce  legislatures  to  require  that  certain 
subjects  be  taught  or  that  certain  phases  of 
subjects  receive  special  emphasis.  Several 
states  have  enacted  similar  or  exact  legisla¬ 
tion  as  a  result  of  the  effective  work  of 
energetic  lobbyists. 

“There  are  a  number  of  organizations, 
national  in  scope,  which  are  interested  in 
promoting  definite  programs  and  have 
adopted  the  policy  of  using  the  public  schools 
as  a  means  of  accomplishing  their  purpose. 
The  crusade  of  the  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union  to  put  into  schools  the 
compulsory  teaching  of  the  evil  effects  of 
alcoholic  stimulants  and  narcotics  is  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  earliest  as  it  is  by  far  the 
most  successful  effort  along  this  line.  No 
one  knows  how  many  organizations  are  at¬ 
tempting  similar  action.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  number  has  been  increasing  in  re¬ 
cent  years  and  that  there  is  no  assurance 
that  these  attempts  are  all  in  the  real  inter¬ 
est  of  public  welfare.  It  is  time  to  Inquire 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  allowing  our  public 
educational  institutions  to  be  used  as  agen¬ 
cies  of  propaganda,  even  when  the  propa¬ 
ganda  is  promoted  by  the  highest  motives.”^ 

Discussing  the  influence  of  powerful  or¬ 
ganized  minorities  upon  the  curriculum 
Counts  states: — 

“The  ordinary  industrial  city  or  state  is 
literally  alive  with  these  highly  organized 
and  articulate  groups.  Bessie  L.  Pierce*  has 
recently  shown  in  scholarly  fashion  how 
various  groups  have  sought  to  Influence  the 
teaching  of  history  and  the  social  studies  in 
our  schools.  According  to  her  report,  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans,  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  Knights  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  the  Steuben  Society,  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  American  Bankers 

“Flanders,  J.  K.  op.  cit.  p.  182. 

"“Pierce,  Bessie  L.;  Public  Opinion  and  the  Teaching 
of  History.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York,  1926. 
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Association,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  American  Legion,  the  National 
Security  League,  and  many  other  organiza¬ 
tions  have  endeavored  to  modify  the  curricu¬ 
lum.  Every  one  of  these  groups  is  in¬ 
terested  in  pleading  some  special  cause  in  the 
schools.  If  they  are  permitted  to  write  our 
histories,  the  high  schools  might  as  well  close 
their  doors. 

7.  TEXTBOOK  MUTILATION 

In  addition  to  the  above  powerful  forces 
a  host  of  others  are  encountered.  Most  of 
the  representatives  of  these  forces,  as  previ¬ 
ously  stated,  are  not  professed  curriculum 
makers.  Many  of  them  would  vigorously 
disclaim  any  desire  to  make  or  to  affect  the 
curriculum  of  the  public  schools.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  influence  of  such  groups  is  so 
potent  that  actual  modifications  or  addi¬ 
tions  to  textbooks  are  made  to  accord  with 
their  desires.  Not  infrequently  does  one 
find  a  textbook  alteration  or  mutilation 
made  to  appease  a  powerful  organized  mi¬ 
nority. 

The  New  Republic  has  challenged  recently 
the  stand  of  Texas  in  regard  to  textbook 
eliminations  and  modifications.  A  code  of 
ethics  has  not  been  agreed  upon  by  writers 
of  textbooks.  However,  one  is  sadly  needed. 
What  writer  of  integrity  would  allow  his 
work  to  be  mutilated  or  distorted  to  comply 
with  the  demands  of  bigoted  and  ignorant 
politicians  or  publicity-seeking  opportu¬ 
nists?  The  question  is  not  only  one  which 
involves  Texas,  it  is  one  in  which  every 
individual  interested  in  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge  should  take  part  actively. 

“The  time  will  doubtless  come  when 
authors  who  are  specialists  in  science  will 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  dictated  to  by 
textbook  commissions  or  politicians.  .  .  . 

At  the  present  time  the  historians  and  biolo¬ 
gists  are  confronted  more  than  any  other 
group  with  the  problem  of  deciding  between 
professional  honesty  and  royalties.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  educational  profession 
will  learn  from  the  sad  exhibition  made  in 

“Counts,  George  S.  “Who  Shall  Make  the  Curric¬ 
ulum?”  The  School  Review,  May,  1927. 


Texas  that  schools  will  never  be  respectable 
until  they  reach  the  point  where  they  re¬ 
gard  truth  more  highly  than  they  do  com¬ 
mercial  candor.”27 

A  part  of  the  editorial  from  the  New 
Republic  follows: — 

“  ‘The  New  York  World  calls  attention  to  a 
situation  arising  in  consequence  of  the  action 
of  the  Texas  legislature  against  the  teaching 
of  evolution.  By  request  of  the  State 
Textbook  Commission,  alterations  have 
been  made  in  biological  works  to  fit  them  for 
Texas  consumption.  In  Moon’s  Biology  for 
Beginners,  published  by  Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  four  chapters  dealing  with  the 
evolution  of  man  have  been  cut  out,  and  the 
word  ‘evolution’  has  been  replaced  through¬ 
out  by  ‘development.’  In  Healthful  Living, 
by  Jesse  Feiring  Williams,  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  changes  in  the  text 
have  been  made  to  avoid  the  use  of  the 
hateful  word:  for  example,  ‘Animals  in  their 
evolution  from  lower  to  higher  forms  of 
life  have  increased  their  power  to  move 
about’  has  been  changed  to  ‘Through  the 
many  generations  of  their  existence  animals 
have  increased,’  etc.” 

Not  only  are  the  textbooks  modified  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  powerful 
minorities,  but  they  are  often  made  to  com¬ 
ply  with  national  chauvinism.  The  school 
may  be  used  legitimately  to  teach  citizenship 
but  facts  of  history  should  never  be  distorted 
or  suppressed  in  order  to  comply  with 
chauvinism  or  national  propaganda. 

J.  F.  Scott  has  attempted  recently  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  extent  to  which  a  special  national 
bias  is  reflected  in  the  treatment  of  historical 
topics,  particularly  those  topics  which  con¬ 
cern  the  relations  of  one  nation  with  another. 
His  method  was  to  compare  the  treatment 
accorded  an  historical  event  in  the  text¬ 
books  of  various  countries.  Scott  found 
that  just  as  the  church  in  an  earlier  age  used 
the  school  to  inculcate  “sound”  theological 
doctrine,  so  the  state  has  used  it  (and  is  now 
using  it)  to  teach  “sound”  political  doctrine. 

“The  darker  side  of  the  picture  can  best 
be  presented  through  a  few  quotations.  In 

^’’The  School  Review,  September,  1926. 
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speaking  of  certain  books  used  In  the 
French  schools,  the  author  says  that  ‘the 
school  Is  helping  to  perpetuate  the  myth  of 
the  maimed  Belgian  children.’  (p.  73). 
In  other  books  children  are  taught  that  the 
Germans  devastated  the  lands,  burned  the 
harvests,  and  massacred  Inoffensive  people; 
that  they  pitilessly  cut  down  the  trees,  bom¬ 
barded  the  beautiful  cathedral  of  Rhelms, 
set  fire  to  hundreds  of  cities  and  villages; 
‘and  that  other  German  brutes  boasted  of 
killing  the  wounded’”  (p.  73).  According 
to  one  of  the  German  textbooks,  ‘three 
varieties  of  lust  constitute  the  original 
cause  of  the  (world)  war;  French  lust  for 
revenge,  Russian  lust  for  power,  English 
lust  for  wealth’  (p.  122).  In  another 

German  textbook  Is  the  following  quota¬ 
tion:  “Comrades,  for  the  present  grievous 
sufferings  of  our  Fatherland,  at  bottom  we 
must  thank  our  old  hereditary  enemies,  the 
French’  (p.  124).  In  England  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
asserts  that  ‘the  British  Empire  Is  the  great¬ 
est  human  Institution  under  heaven,  the 
greatest  secular  organization  for  good’  (p. 
149).  Hundreds  of  other  references  could 
he  given  from  the  textbooks  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  to  show  how  the  schools  are  being  used 
as  powerful  instruments  to  foster  a  narrow 
nationalism  and  to  make  difficult  the  way  of 
International  peace,  but  these  few  quotations 
must  suffice.”^® 

Counts  points  out  that  in  the  teaching  of 
patriotism  particularly  the  schools  have 
suffered  from  a  form  of  social  myopia.  In 
attempting  to  use  the  school  as  an  Instru¬ 
ment  of  nationalism  the  facts  of  history 
are  being  distorted  to  inculcate  an  unen¬ 
lightened  patriotism  and  to  foster  the  growth 
of  prejudices. 

REMARKS 

In  the  light  of  the  preceding  examples  it 
appears  likely  that  a  really  scientifically 
constructed  curriculum  would  have  little 
chance  to  function  in  our  present-day 

**Count8,  George  S.  Book  Review  of  J.  F.  Scott’s 
The  Menace  of  Nationalism  in  Education.  The  School 
Review,  February,  1927. 


schools.  It  is  evident  that  the  curriculum 
maker  must  be  content  to  stand  aloof  as  an 
idealist.  In  practice  he  may  only  supple¬ 
ment  the  work  of  the  legislator,  the  lobbyist 
the  propagandist,  and  miscellaneous  busy- 
bodies.  All  these  persons  are  projecting 
their  ideas  and  prejudices  Into  the  curricu¬ 
lum.  Sometimes  they  succeed  directly  In 
modifying  the  practices  of  the  schools  and 
sometimes  they  must  be  satisfied  with  a 
compromise  or  indirect  fulfillment  of  their 
desires.  Occasionally  propagandists  dis¬ 
tort  or  modify  worthy  objectives  so  as  to 
include  their  special  demands.  Herein  is  to 
be  seen  the  inadequacy  of  such  a  general 
educational  objective  as  “good  citizenship.” 
Everyone  would  agree  that  good  citizenship 
is  a  worthy  educational  objective  but  there  is 
no  agreement  as  to  the  specific  knowledge 
and  skills  which  the  good  citizen  should 
have.  The  staunch  denominatlonallst thinks 
that  wholesome  citizenship  posits  church 
attendance  (at  any  one  of  a  very  small 
number  of  churches)  and  that  adults  ought 
to  know  certain  denominational  tenets. 
Not  being  able  to  put  across  this  ideal  at  the 
present  time  the  denominationalist  com¬ 
promises  with  his  fellows,  and  religious 
instruction  in  the  schools  is  the  result. 

Similarly,  the  lumber  dealer  thinks  that 
the  adult  should  know  more  about  the  uses 
to  which  lumber  may  be  put,  the  banker 
thinks  that  thrift  should  be  a  more  wide¬ 
spread  ideal  among  the  populace,  and  the 
radio  dealer  wants  children  to  become 
habituated  to  radio  entertainment  and  in¬ 
struction.  The  tea  and  coffee  dealers  want 
their  commodities  known  and  appreciated. 
Too,  the  daughters  of  the  American  revolu¬ 
tion  are  of  the  opinion  that  certain  unpalat¬ 
able  truths  should  be  sacrificed  in  order 
that  honor  may  be  most  fulsomely  bestowed 
upon  revolutionary  heroes,  etc.  etc.  Col¬ 
lectively,  such  forces  determine  to  a  large 
extent  what  shall  be  taught  in  the  schools. 

In  the  meantime  the  curriculum  maker  is 
permitted  to  tinker  with  rather  than  make 
the  curriculum.  It  has  frequently  been 
said  of  the  curriculum  that,  like  Topsy,  it 
never  was  made;  it  “just  growed.”  This 
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statement  apparently  sti’l  holds.  The  cur-  people  are  literally  insisting  upon  standing 
riculum  still  continues  just  to  grow.  Cer-  in  their  own  light.  Perhaps  in  a  free  coun- 
tainly  a  change  is  needed.  The  curriculum  try  the  citizens  thereof  should  be  granted 
should  be  devised  not  by  lobbyists,  propa-  permission  to  stand  in  their  own  light  if  they 
gandists,  and  miscellaneous  busybodies,  wish  to  do  so.  However,  as  shown  in  the 
but  by  those  best  qualified  to  devise  it,  preceding  discussion,  sometimes  it  is  the 
namely,  experts  in  the  field.  Perhaps  no  small  noisy  minority  that  insists  upon  inter- 
more  glaring  proof  of  the  need  of  public  fering  with  the  work  of  curriculum  making, 
education  is  to  be  found  than  the  public’s  It  is  evident  that  one  of  the  most  urgent 
unwillingness  to  entrust  technical  tasks  needs  of  the  modern  curriculum  maker  is 
to  the  skill  of  the  expert.  By  its  persistent  more  freedom  in  his  work  and  less  hampering 
refusal  to  permit  the  expert  greater  freedom  interference  on  the  part  of  well-meaning  but 
in  curriculum  construction,  the  American  misguided  and  ignorant  individuals. 

A  REVIEW  FOR  SUPERINTENDENTS 

S.  D.  Shankland 

[Here  every  month  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education 
Association,  I20i-i6th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  tells  us  the  news.) 

/  /  ,HE  Boston  Program — February  26-  on  entrance  requirements  for  business  and 
//  March  /,  ig2S. — It  has  been  the  industry;  by  Mrs.  A.  H.  Reeve,  president  of 
—  custom  in  past  years  to  hold  a  single  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
vesper  service  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  of  Teachers  on  entrance  requirements  for  the 
the  opening  of  the  winter  meeting  of  the  home;  by  President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  of 
Department  of  Superintendence.  This  Harvard  on  entrance  requirements  for 
year.  President  J.  M.  Gwinn  has  varied  higher  education,  and  by  Superintendent 
from  the  usual  plan  and  will  have  several  Jeremiah  Burke  of  Boston  on  citizenship 
vesper  services  at  historical  places  in  the  requirements.  President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce 
city.  Arrangements  for  these  services  are  of  Brown  University  is  the  Monday  evening 
in  charge  of  Payson  Smith,  Commissioner  speaker.  His  address  will  be  followed  by 
of  Education  for  Massachusetts.  They  the  showing  of  a  master  film  of  American 
will  be  held  at  Faneuil  Hall,  Park  Street  education,  picturing  school  activities  which 
Church,  King’s  Chapel,  St.  Paul’s  Cathe-  ordinarily  can  be  seen  only  by  extended 
dral.  Old  North  Church,  and  Arlington  travel. 

Street  Church.  College  presidents  of  Bos-  At  the  annual  business  meeting  Tuesday 
ton  and  vicinity  will  be  the  speakers  at  morning,  reports  will  be  received  from 
these  vesper  services.  Chairman  Edwin  C.  Broome  of  the  Corn- 

General  sessions  of  the  Department  of  mission  on  the  Curriculum  which  is  responsi- 
Superintendence  will  be  held  Monday  morn-  ble  for  the  1928  yearbook.  Chairman 
ing  and  evening,  Tuesday  morning  and  Herbert  S.  Weet  of  the  Commission  on  the 
evening,  Wednesday  morning,  and  the  con-  Articulation  of  the  Units  of  the  American 
vention  will  be  brought  to  a  close  with  three  Public  School  Systems,  to  whom  the  1929 
great  meetings  on  Thursday.  Monday  yearbook  is  assigned,  and  Chairman  Albert 
morning  after  greetings  from  Mayor  Nichols  S.  Cook  of  the  Commission  on  Supervision 
of  Boston,  addresses  will  be  made  by  which  will  report  in  the  1930  yearbook. 
Governor  Alvan  T.  Fuller  of  Massachusetts  Officers  will  be  nominated  from  the  floor  at 
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this  meeting,  for  election  by  ballot  on 
Wednesday.  The  main  part  of  the  Tuesday 
morning  program  will  be  devoted  to  school 
finances  with  Dr.  Fletcher  Harper  Swift  of 
the  University  of  California  and  State 
Superintendent  Albert  S.  Cook  of  Maryland 
as  principal  speakers. 

A  joint  meeting  with  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Secondary  School  Principals  to 
consider  high  school  problems  is  the  Tuesday 
evening  attraction.  This  will  be  followed 
by  a  program  Wednesday  morning  which 
will  deal  concretely  with  some  difficult 
problems  of  superintendents  of  schools. 
The  subject  for  Thursday  morning  is  “The 
Relationship  of  Higher  Education  to  the 
Public  Schools.”  President  James  R.  Angell, 
Yale  University,  President  Lotus  D.  Coff¬ 
man  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and 
Superintendent  Susan  M.  Dorsey,  of  Los 
Angeles,  California,  are  to  speak.  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon’s  program  lists  such  out¬ 
standing  speakers  as  Mrs.  Beatrice  Ensor  of 
London,  England,  Superintendent  William 
M.  Davidson  of  Pittsburgh,  President 
Thomas  E.  Benner  of  the  University  of 
Porto  Rico,  and  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  Boston  is  preparing  a  fine  musical 
program  for  Thursday  evening,  when  a 
speaker  of  national  prominence  will  deliver 
the  final  convention  address. 

Wednesday  afternoon  has  been  left  open 
for  visitation  to  educational  institutions 
and  points  of  historical  interest  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston.  Plans  are  under  way 
for  a  special  train  to  Plymouth  where  a 
program  has  been  organized  which  will 
include  visitation  to  Plymouth  Rock,  Ley¬ 
den  Street,  Burial  Hill,  and  Pilgrim  Hall. 
A  pageant  presenting  scenes  of  historical 
significance  will  conclude  the  program. 
Superintendent  Anson  B.  Handy  and  the 
town  officers  of  Plymouth  are  making  ex¬ 
tensive  preparations  for  this  event.  The 
special  train  will  return  to  Boston  in  time 
for  the  college  dinners  which  are  scheduled 
for  Wednesday  evening  as  usual. 

Discussion  Groups. — There  will  be  a  busy 
time  on  Monday  afternoon  when  the  De¬ 


partment  of  Superintendence  will  be  or¬ 
ganized  in  more  than  a  dozen  groups  to  dis¬ 
cuss  questions  of  immediate  interest.  “The 
Program  of  Education  of  the  Adolescent 
Youth”  is  the  topic  for  Group  I  where  Pro¬ 
fessor  Leonard  V.  Koos  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  will  preside.  Group  H  will 
consider  “Variations  Found  in  Secondary 
School  Curricula,”  with  Superintendent 
John  J.  Maddox  of  St.  Louis  as  presiding 
officer.  Superintendent  Thomas  R.  Cole  of 
Seattle  is  chairman  of  Group  HI  with  the 
topic  “Differentiating  and  Expanding  the 
Secondary  School  Curricula.”  For  Group 
IV,  “Counseling  and  Guidance  for  Adoles¬ 
cent  Boys  and  Girls”  is  the  theme,  and 
Superintendent  George  N.  Child  of  Salt 
Lake  City  is  the  presiding  officer.  “  Curricu¬ 
lum  Problems  of  the  Small  High  School” 
will  be  considered  by  Group  V,  with  State 
Superintendent  A.  T.  Allen,  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  presiding.  Assistant  Superintendent 
E.  B.  Cauthorn  of  Dallas,  Texas,  will  lead 
Group  VI  in  discussing  “The  Senior  High 
School  Teacher.”  Group  VII  will  give  at¬ 
tention  to  “The  Junior  College”  with  Dr. 
R.  J.  Leonard  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  in  charge.  “The  School  and 
Social  Agencies”  will  be  discussed  under  the 
leadership  of  Superintendent  Nicholas  Bauer 
of  New  Orleans  at  Group  VIII.  Superin¬ 
tendent  Robinson  G.  Jones  of  Cleveland  is  in 
charge  of  Group  IX  with  the  topic  “Adapt¬ 
ing  Elementary  Schools  to  Individual  Differ¬ 
ences  of  Pupils.”  Group  X  will  consider 
“Group  and  Creative  Activities  in  Educa¬ 
tion”  with  Superintendent  Charles  S.  Meek 
of  Toledo  as  leader.  Group  XI  is  a  joint 
meeting  with  the  National  Council  of  Pri¬ 
mary  Education  and  the  National  Council 
of  Kindergarten  Supervisors  and  Training 
Teachers,  with  Lucy  Gage  of  George  Pea¬ 
body  College,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  as  chair¬ 
man,  and  the  theme  “Better  Understand¬ 
ing  of  Creative  Activities:  From  Both 
Administrative  and  Classroom  Procedure.” 
Group  XII,  “Music  Education”  will  be 
conducted  by  Professor  P.  W.  Dykema  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
The  program  on  “Health  and  Physical 
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Education,”  for  Group  XIII,  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  by  Superintendent  D.  J.  Kelley 
of  Binghamton,  New  York. 

Section  Meetings — Tuesday  Afternoon. — 
At  the  meeting  of  superintendents  of  cities 
with  population  over  250, cxx)  Superintend¬ 
ent  David  E.  Weglein  of  Baltimore  will 
preside.  About  fifteen  speakers,  limited  to 
five  minutes  each,  will  discuss  the  topic 
“Training  Teachers  in  Service.” 

Superintendent  Carroll  R.  Reed,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Connecticut,  is  chairman  of  the  group 
from  cities  with  population  from  icx),ooo  to 
250, OCX),  where  “Present  Problems  in  Adult 
Education”  will  be  discussed  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  federal  government  by  L.  R. 
Alderman  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education;  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  state 
by  A.  W.  Castle  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Department  of  Education,  and  R.  C.  Dem- 
ing  of  the  Connecticut  State  Department  of 
Education;  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  city 
by  Superintendent  William  J.  Bickett  of 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  C.  S.  Marsh, 
Director  of  Adult  Education  at  Buffalo. 
Six  speakers  will  discuss  the  problem  of 
“Special  Classes  and  Child  Adjustment.” 
They  are  Superintendents  Charles  S.  Meek 
of  Toledo,  Herbert  S.  Weet  of  Rochester, 
J.  H.  Beveridge  of  Omaha,  Norman  R. 
Crozier  of  Dallas,  L.  P.  Benezet,  Man¬ 
chester,  New  Hampshire,  and  assistant 
superintendent  J.  A.  Young,  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 

The  program  for  superintendents  rep¬ 
resenting  cities  from  10,000  to  ioo,0(X> 
population  has  been  organized  by  Superin¬ 
tendent  S.  E.  Weber  of  Charleston,  West 
Virginia,  around  the  general  topic  “Ap¬ 
propriate  Forms  of  Publicity  for  Promoting 
the  Best  Interests  of  City  School  Systems,” 
with  sub-topics  on  the  public  press,  civic 
organizations,  vital  statistics,  research, 
parent  teacher  associations,  and  effective 
school  administration.  The  list  of  speakers 
includes  Superintendents  W.  J.  Avery, 
Alexandria,  Louisiana,  J.  R.  Barton,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Oklahoma,  M.  E.  Keyworth, 
Hamtramck,  Michigan,  Daniel  J.  Kelly, 


Binghamton,  New  York,  Joseph  H.  Saun¬ 
ders,  Newport  News,  Virginia,  L.  C.  Bain, 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Child  Accounting  and 
Statistics,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  President  M. 
C.  Brumbaugh,  Juniata  College,  Hunting¬ 
don,  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Reeve, 
President,  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  Ambler,  Pennsylvania. 

The  meeting  for  superintendents  of  cities 
with  population  less  than  io,ocx)  is  in  charge 
of  Principal  Philip  H.  Kimball  of  the 
Washington  State  Normal  School  at 
Machias,  Maine.  Superintendents  John 
Lund,  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  S.  Monroe 
Graves,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  and  Wil¬ 
lard  H.  Bacon,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  will 
discuss  “Keeping  the  People  Informed.” 
The  topic  “Improvement  of  Teachers  in 
Service”  will  be  presented  by  Superin¬ 
tendents  Harry  W.  Langworthy,  Glovers- 
ville.  New  York,  bred  S.  Llbbey,  Franklin, 
New  Hampshire,  and  John  R.  Patterson, 
Athens,  Ohio.  “Adapting  Courses  of  Study 
and  Programs  in  Education  to  the  Smaller 
Communities”  will  be  discussed  by  Professor 
John  J.  Mahoney  of  Boston  University,  and 
Superintendents  C.  L.  Joy,  Proctor,  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  M.  E.  Houck,  Berwick,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

The  section  for  City  Assistant  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Superintendents  under  the  leadership 
of  District  Superintendent  Frank  M.  Under¬ 
wood  of  St.  Louis,  will  consider  the  general 
topic  “The  Job  of  the  City  Assistant  or 
District  Superintendent.”  Assistant  Super¬ 
intendent  Frank  E.  Willard  of  Seattle  will 
speak  on  “Assistant  Superintendents  and 
Their  Duties”;  District  Superintendent 
Arthur  C.  Perry,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City  on 
“The  Present  Status  of  the  City  District 
Superintendent,”  and  general  discussion  will 
be  led  by  Assistant  Superintendent  George 
Melcher  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Special  Railroad  Rates.  —  Round-trip 
tickets  on  the  identification  certificate  plan 
will  be  sold  at  one  and  one-half  fares  for 
members  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  and  dependent  members  of  their 
families.  Ticket  sales  in  eastern  territory 
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begin  February  21  with  final  return  limit 
March  7.  On  account  of  the  greater  dis¬ 
tance,  western  lines  begin  the  sale  of  tickets 
earlier  and  allow  a  later  return  limit.  Details 
can  best  be  obtained  from  your  local  ticket 
agent.  The  tariffs  which  he  has  on  file  con¬ 
tain  complete  official  information  furnished 
by  the  various  passenger  associations  to 
govern  rates  and  sale  of  tickets.  Conven¬ 
tion  tickets  will  not  be  good  for  return  un¬ 
less  validated  at  the  regular  ticket  offices  in 
Boston.  Identification  certificates  may  be 
obtained  from  J.  W.  Crabtree,  Secretary, 
National  Education  Association,  1201  Six¬ 
teenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
If  in  arrears,  inclose  check  for  membership 
dues.  If  you  neglect  to  secure  in  advance 
your  identification  certificate,  no  adjustment 
of  fare  can  be  made  after  arrival  at  Boston. 

Elementary  Principals  at  Boston. — Presi¬ 
dent  Arthur  S.  Gist  of  Oakland,  California, 
announces  two  general  meetings  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Elementary  School  Principals 
in  the  Mechanics  Hall  for  the  afternoons 
of  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  The  Tuesday 
afternoon  meeting  will  open  with  greetings 
by  Cornelia  S.  Adair,  President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association.  Margaret 

M.  Alltucker  of  the  Research  Division, 

N.  E.  A.,  will  speak  on  “The  Principal  and 
the  Curriculum”;  James  R.  McGaughy, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  on 
“Tendencies  in  Supervision”;  John  C. 
Almack,  of  Stanford  University,  and  As¬ 
sistant  Superintendent  L.  Frazer  Banks  of 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  on  “The  Growth  of 
Principals  in  Service.”  President  J.  M. 
Gwinn  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  will  bring  greetings  Wednesday 
afternoon,  after  which  the  topic  “Evaluat¬ 
ing  Supervision”  will  be  discussed  by  W.  W. 
Charters  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Superintendent  A.  L.  Threlkeld  of  Denver, 
and  Principal  Eva  G.  Pinkston  of  Dallas, 
Texas.  “A  Year’s  Program  in  Supervision” 
will  be  presented  by  Principal  H.  O.  Gillet  of 
the  Elementary  School  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  “A  Plan  for  the  Supervision 
of  One  Subject”  by  Don  C.  Rogers,  Princi¬ 


pal,  Smythe  School  of  Chicago.  Socially, 
the  high  light  of  the  Department’s  program 
will  be  the  annual  banquet  at  Hotel  Statler 
on  Tuesday  evening.  Reservations  have 
been  made  for  six  hundred  guests.  Three 
breakfast  conferences  to  which  all  elemen¬ 
tary  school  principals  are  invited  are  to  be 
held  at  Hotel  Statler  on  the  mornings  of 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday.  At 
these  breakfasts,  the  standing  committees 
will  make  brief  reports  of  progress. 

For  College  Teachers  and  Research  Special¬ 
ists. — President  W.  W.  Kemp  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  President  John  K.  Norton  of  the 
Educational  Research  Association  have  ar¬ 
ranged  an  important  joint  meeting  at 
Sanders  Theater,  on  the  campus  of  Har¬ 
vard  University  for  Tuesday  afternoon, 
February  28.  Both  groups  have  Tuesday 
morning  meetings  in  Cambridge  with 
luncheon  at  the  Commander  Hotel  near  by. 
The  National  Society  of  College  Teachers 
of  Education  has  an  open  meeting  of  general 
interest  on  Monday  afternoon,  and  the 
Educational  Research  Association  has  a 
similar  gathering  Wednesday  afternoon. 
The  Lenox  Hotel  will  serve  dinner  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Educational  Research  Associa¬ 
tion  Monday  evening. 

The  Twenty-Seventh  Yearbook  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  entitled  “Nature  and  Nurture:  Their 
Influence  upon  Intelligence  and  upon 
Achievement”  will  be  discussed  at  two  meet¬ 
ings,  to  be  held  Saturday  evening,  February 
25,  and  Tuesday  evening,  February  28. 
The  program  is  in  charge  of  Professor  Lewis 
M.  Terman,  chairman  of  the  Yearbook  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  program  for  the  City  Teacher  Train¬ 
ing  School  Section  as  announced  by  Presi¬ 
dent  G.  W.  Diemer  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
includes  meetings  on  the  afternoons  of 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday.  A 
report  on  a  study  of  the  policies  and  pro¬ 
grams  of  municipal  teacher  training  institu¬ 
tions  is  to  be  considered  at  the  first  meeting 
and  further  professional  education  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  service,  at  the  second  session.  Pro- 
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fessor  William  C.  Bagley  of  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  Professor  R.  W. 
Hatch,  State  Teachers  College,  Montclair, 
New  Jersey,  and  Professor  W.  W.  Charters, 
University  of  Chicago,  are  to  speak  at  the 
final  session  Wednesday  afternoon. 

Allied  Organizations. — Headquarters  and 
meetings  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals  will  be  at  the 
Statler  Hotel.  F.  L.  Bacon,  Newton  High 
School,  Newtonville,  Massachusetts,  is  presi¬ 
dent,  and  H.  V.  Church,  J.  Sterling  Morton 
High  School,  Cicero,  Illinois,  is  secretary. 
The  National  Association  of  Deans  of 
Women  has  headquarters  at  the  Copley- 
Plaza  Hotel.  President  Dorothy  Stimson  of 
Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  has 
arranged  a  program  of  unusual  merit  which 
includes  trips  to  Wellesley,  Radcliffe,  and 
Simmons  Colleges.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
formal  meetings.  President  R.  O.  Small  of 
the  Department  of  Vocational  Education  has 
arranged  a  trip  to  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  on  Wednesday.  President 
Avery  W.  Skinner  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  High  School  Inspectors  and  Super¬ 
visors  has  announced  headquarters  at  the 
Ritz-Carlton  Hotel.  The  National  Council 
of  Education  will  hold  meetings  on  the 
afternoons  of  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  the 
Boston  Public  Librar>^  Henry  Lester 
Smith,  Indiana  University,  is  president,  and 
Adelaide  S.  Baylor,  Federal  Board  for  Vo¬ 
cational  Education,  is  secretary.  Caroline 
Barbour,  president  of  the  National  Council 
of  Kindergarten  Supervisors  and  Lucy  Gage, 
president  of  the  National  Council  of  Pri¬ 
mary  Education,  have  cooperated  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  joint  luncheon  for  Tuesday 
noon  and  a  joint  meeting  for  Wednesday 
afternoon,  both  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
Copley-Plaza  Hotel.  An  unusual  treat  is  in 
store  for  the  National  Council  of  State 
Superintendents  and  Commissioners  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  The  president.  State  Commissioner 
Walter  E.  Ranger  of  Rhode  Island,  announces 
that  his  meetings  will  be  at  the  famous  Way¬ 


side  Inn.  The  party  will  leave  Boston  in 
motor  busses  Saturday  morning,  February  f 
25,  returning  in  the  evening.  There  will  be 
general  meetings  of  the  Department  of 
Rural  Education,  Monday  afternoon,  Tues-  » 
day  morning  and  afternoon,  and  Wednesday 
afternoon.  N.  Searle  Light,  State  Director  ,* 
of  Rural  Education  for  Connecticut,  is  | 
president,  and  Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Cook, 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  is  secretary. 

Pertinent  Convention  Facts. — Boston  Con-  * 
vention  headquarters  will  be  located  in  the 
Mechanics  Building  on  Huntington  Avenue  j 
above  Exeter  Street.  General  sessions  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  are  to 
be  held  in  the  auditorium  of  this  building 
which  has  seating  capacity  for  4,500  per-  > 
sons.  Registration,  post-office,  information, 
and  other  convention  service  will  be  on  the 
main  floor  of  the  Mechanics  Exhibit  Hall 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  auditorium. 

On  the  balcony  floor  light  lunches  may 
be  obtained.  President  J.  M.  Gwinn 
will  conduct  a  party  of  officers  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  and  of 
the  National  Education  Association  on  [ 
an  official  tour  of  the  exhibit  halls  on  j 

Tuesday  afternoon,  February  28,  between  | 
4  and  6  o’clock. 

In  Paul  Revere  Hall  on  the  balcony  floor  ; 
of  the  Mechanics  Building,  actual  teaching 
demonstrations  illustrating  fine  types  of  > 

modern  school  activities  are  to  be  presented 
by  teachers  and  pupils  of  Greater  Boston. 
These  living  exhibits  will  cover  most  of  the 
convention  period  and  are  to  be  operated  on 
a  regular  schedule  which  will  be  published 
in  the  official  program.  1 

No  headquarters  hotel  has  been  des¬ 
ignated.  As  usual,  the  advance  demand 
for  sleeping  room  reservations  is  severely 
taxing  the  hotel  facilities.  Inquiries  regard¬ 
ing  such  reservations  should  be  addressed 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Housing  Committee,  I 
Mr.  J.  Paul  Foster,  Manager,  Convention  ) 
Bureau,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  80  Federal  j 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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AGAIN  THE  NEW  EDUCATION 

Herman  H.  Horne 

[It  is  fully  fifty  years  ago  that  William  H.  Payne,  pioneer  American  writer  of  books  on  our  pro¬ 
fession  protested  against  the  use  of  “New  Education”  as  a  designation  of  any  of  the  schemes  then  ad¬ 
vocated  by  reformers.  “From  the  beginning  of  history,”  he  said,  “New  Education  has  been  used  to 
advertise  so  many  successive  proposals  that  its  use  as  an  identifying  title  is  vague  and  confusing.” 
Doctor  Home’s  summary  is  short,  distinct,  and  orderly.  You  will  find  it  clarifying.  It  is  a  miniature 
encyclopedia  of  most  of  the  current  principles  and  practices  which  the  alert  of  our  calling  have  been 
for  the  past  few  years  expounding  in  conventions,  books  and  periodicals.  Dr.  Horne  is  of  New  York 


University.] 

IT  WILL  be  the  purpose  of  this  paper  (i) 
to  show  the  meaning  of  the  term,  “The 
new  education,”  by  definition,  illustra¬ 
tion,  and  reference  material;  (2)  to  suggest 
the  scientific  and  philosophic  trends  of 
thought  with  which  the  new  education  is 
more  or  less  closely  related;  (3)  to  sketch  the 
leading  characteristics  of  the  new  educa¬ 
tion;  and  (4)  to  express  an  estimate  and  a 
forecast  of  these  recent  tendencies  in  the 
educational  world. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  school  meeting  at 
which  the  uppermost  question  was  that  of 
erecting  a  new  school  building.  First  it  was 
moved  that  the  old  building  be  torn  down 
and  a  new  building  be  erected  in  its  place. 
The  motion  prevailed.  It  was  then  moved 
that  the  material  of  the  old  building  be  used 
in  erecting  the  new  building.  This  motion 
likewise  prevailed.  It  was  finally  moved 
that  school  be  conducted  in  the  old  building 
while  the  new  building  was  being  erected. 
Teachers  and  administrators  to-day  have  the 
problem  of  conducting  school  in  the  old 
building  while  the  new  building  is  being 
erected,  if  there  is  to  be  a  new  building,  and 
the  problem  has  its  complications,  as  we  shall 
see. 

I.  MEANING  OF  THE  TERM 

The  new  education  is  a  theory,  a  practice 
and  a  spirit.  It  is  a  body  of  recent  educa¬ 
tional  theory;  this  theory  has  found  expres¬ 
sion  in  occasional,  sporadic  practice,  usually 


in  private,  sometimes  in  public  schools;  this 
theory  and  practice  stress  the  needs  of  child¬ 
hood  and  the  spirit  of  freedom. 

This  new  education  is  associated  with 
various  “plans,” — the  best  known  being  the 
Dalton,  the  Gary,  and  the  Winnetka. 

Some  prominent  names  associated  with  the 
new  educational  theory  and  practice  are: 
Miss  Helen  Parkhurst  of  Dalton,  Mass., 
William  Wirt  of  Gary,  Ind.,  Carleton  Wash- 
burne  of  Winnetka,  Ill.,  Mme.  Montessori, 
of  Rome;  John  Dewey  and  W.  H.  Kil¬ 
patrick  of  Teachers’  College,  Columbia 
University;  C.  L.  Merlam,  of  the  University 
of  Missouri;  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Fairhope, 
Alabama;  Miss  Caroline  Pratt,  of  New 
York;  Saunderson  of  Oundle,  about  whom 
H.  G.  Wells  wrote  in  his  Story  of  a  Great 
Schoolmaster;  H.  H.  Badley,  of  Bedales, 
England;  Dr.  O.  Decroly  in  Belgium;  Roger 
Cousinet  in  France,  and  many  others  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere. 

Some  of  the  books  dealing  with  the  new 
education,  whose  very  titles  suggest  the 
forward  look,  are 

Adams,  John — Modern  Developments  in  Educational 
Practice,  Harcourt,  Brace. 

Cox,  P.  W.  L. — Creative  School  Control,  Lippincott. 

Dewey,  John  and  Evelyn. — Schools  of  To-morrow, 
Dutton. 

Kilpatrick,  W.  H. — Education  for  a  Changing  Civiliza¬ 
tion,  Macmillan. 

O’Shea,  M.  V. — The  Child,  His  Nature  and  His  Needs, 
Valparaiso,  1924. 

Washburne  and  Stearns. — New  Schools  in  the  Old 
World,  John  Day. 

Weeks  and  O’Shea. — Education  of  To-morrow,  Mac¬ 
millan. 
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II.  INFLUENCES  AFFECTING  THE  RISE  OF  THE 
NEW  EDUCATION 

1.  Biology.  The  biological  viewpoint 
stresses  the  organism  as  a  whole  and  as  a 
unit  in  its  relation  to  its  environment.  The 
behavior  of  the  organism  as  a  response  to 
the  stimulus  of  the  situation  is  an  object  of 
special  study.  The  same  viewpoint  may  be 
applied  to  man,  and  is  so  done  in  the  book 
of  George  A.  Dorsey,  fVhy  We  Behave  Like 
Human  BeingSy  and  that  of  H.  A.  Over- 
street,  Influencing  Human  Behavior. 

2.  Physiology.  So  far  as  physiology  takes 
account  of  it,  mind  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
organs  of  the  body,  whose  functioning  is  an 
aid  to  adjustment.  This  viewpoint  tends  to 
stress  the  practical  in  distinction  from  the  the¬ 
oretical  modes  of  thought.  Man  is  an  agent 
whose  mind  is  a  tool  to  assist  him  in  action. 

3.  Psychology.  Of  the  many  current 
types  of  psychology,  the  one  that  has  most 
influenced  educational  theory  is  that  of 
Thorndike,  with  his  account  of  original 
human  nature  as  capacity  of  organic  re¬ 
sponse;  his  mechanistic  laws  of  learning 
through  “readiness  to  act,”  exercise,  and 
the  effect  of  action  as  annoying  or  satisfying; 
and  his  account  of  individual  differences. 
Thorndike  set  John  B.  Watson  to  work 
with  the  suggestion  that  men  should  be 
studied  as  mice  are,  and  “Behaviorism” 
is  the  outcome — a  mode  of  thought  that 
defines  consciousness  as  behavior. 

Behaviorism  both  as  a  method  and  as  a 
philosophy,  being  mechanistic  and  causal, 
has  thrown  the  purposive  psychology  of  the 
self,  as  represented  by  Miss  Calkins,  William 
MacDougall,  James  Ward,  and  others,  on 
the  defensive.  Educationally,  it  is  going  to 
stress  the  significance  of  the  pre-kindergar¬ 
ten  period. 

The  Configuration  Psychology,  or  Gestalt- 
Psychologicy  of  Kohler  and  KoflFka  stresses 
reactions  to  total  situations  rather  than  iso¬ 
lated  stimuli.  It  is  in  logical  harmony 
with  the  new  educational  theory  but  has  not 
particularly  Influenced  it. 

Likewise,  the  Psycho-analytic  movement 
of  Freud,  Jung  and  Adler  has  not  yet  greatly 


affected  educational  theory,  though  it  is  true 
that  much  action  is  due  to  complexes  or 
mental  sets,  conscious  or  sub-conscious, 
not  to  the  reasons  that  may  be  assigned, 
and  knowledge  of  such  would  aid  teachers  in 
understanding  pupils,  perhaps  themselves 
also. 

4.  Sociology.  According  to  this  science, 
man  is  made  by  his  physical  and  social  en¬ 
vironment.  Among  the  most  prominent 
environmental  influences  to-day  appear  those 
of  science,  industry,  and  democracy.  Ours 
is  an  industrial  civilization  due  to  applied 
science,  and  our  Industrialism  and  scientific 
achievements  have  far  outrun  our  democracy 
with  its  slow  pace.  Such  ideas  are  very 
prominent  in  the  educational  philosophy  of 
Dr.  John  Dewey,  whose  thinking,  once 
idealistic,  is  now  mainly  social,  pragmatic, 
and  behavioristic. 

5.  Philosophy.  Here  we  have  to  note 
the  two  influences  of  Pragmatism  and 
Mechanism.  Pragmatism  is  practicality  in 
the  field  of  thought,  holding  that  the  ideas 
that  work  are  true  and,  in  most  of  its  forms, 
limiting  speculation  to  the  hypotheses  that 
can  be  proven  in  experience.  Mechanism 
holds  that  all  life  is  mechanically  determined 
by  antecedent  conditions,  that  man  is  a 
machine,  that  reflective  thought  is  only  the 
activity  of  that  most  complexof  all  machines, 
the  human  brain.  Such  views  are  popularly 
represented  by  that  intellectual  organism 
known  as  Clarence  Darrow.  They  are 
consonant  with  a  machine  age,  among  whose 
latest  expressions  in  the  dance  is  the 
“Charleston,”  said  to  be  a  machine  dancing; 
and  in  music.  Professor  Converse’s  epic 
composition  on  a  Day  in  Ford’s  Detroit,  and 
the  “Ballet  Mecanique,”  said  to  be  the 
music  not  of  the  heavenly  spheres  but  of  the 
earthly  wheels.  Pragmatism  and  Mechan¬ 
ism  have  tended  to  throw  the  philosophy  of 
Idealism,  which  believes  in  personality  as 
reality,  on  the  defensive. 

III.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  NEW 
EDUCATION 

All  the  new  contemporary  educational 
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tendencies  are  paido-centric,  that  is,  child- 
centered.  A  little  child  is  leading  the 
education  and  teachers  of  our  day.  His 
nature  and  needs  are  foremost  in  the  new 
theory  and  practice.  It  is  the  “Century 
of  the  Child,”  as  Ellen  Key  describes  it. 
Racial  experience,  the  community  life,  the 
play  grounds,  the  school  buildings,  the  course 
of  study,  the  methods,  the  teachers,  all  put 
the  child  in  the  center  of  interest  and  effort; 
all  exist  for  him,  not  he  for  them. 

2.  Pupil  Participation.  The  new  type  of 
school  utilizes  the  pupils  themselves  in 
governing,  in  counselling,  in  sharing  re¬ 
sponsibility,  in  choosing  work  to  do,  in  teach¬ 
ing  each  other,  even  in  some  schools,  in 
“lecturing.”  Such  pupil  participation  is 
held  to  be  itself  educative,  and  life-like. 

3.  Recognition  of  Individuality.  There 
is  much  individual  instruction,  as  at  Win- 
netka,  much  individual  initiative  and  self- 
reliance,  as  in  the  Dalton  plan,  much  self- 
education  as  in  the  Montessori  method. 
Such  recognition  of  individuality  is  held  to 
be  necessary  and  desirable  for  more  rapid 
advancement,  and  for  the  development  of 
leadership  required  by  democracy.  It  is 
antagonistic  to  mass  instruction,  especially 
of  the  formal  kind. 

4.  The  Project  Method.  In  its  most 
general  sense  as  advocated  by  Professor  Kil¬ 
patrick,  this  method  means  that  children 
learn  through  engaging  in  purposeful  and 
purposed  activities.  This  they  may  do 
either  as  Individuals  or  as  groups.  The  pur¬ 
pose  is  the  pupil’s,  or,  if  the  teacher’s,  then 
one  to  which  the  pupil  yields  whole-hearted 
assent.  Ideally,  it  is  the  pupils  themselves 
who  purpose,  plan,  execute,  and  then  judge 
the  measure  of  their  success. 

5.  Discussion  and  Conference.  This  is 
held  to  be  the  democratic  way  of  forming 
policies  and  reaching  conclusions.  Pupils 
and  teachers  as  friends  take  counsel  to¬ 
gether.  Truth  is  not  imposed  from  above 
but  arrived  at  from  below.  The  views  of 
pupils  are  sought  and  utilized.  Groups 
make  Inquiry  and  find  answers.  Harrison 
Elliott  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  has 
especially  developed  this  method. 


6.  The  great  slogan  is,  learn  by  doing. 
That  is,  face  real  situations  which  engross 
one’s  attention  and  engage  one’s  activities, 
and,  as  the  doing  proceeds,  the  learning 
takes  place  as  a  phase  of  it.  A  classroom  is 
a  living  room.  Let  the  school  be  a  rich  en¬ 
vironment,  and  the  pupils  will  really  live 
and  grow  there,  and  educate  themselves  in 
the  process,  as  in  Cousinet’s  experimental 
schools  in  France. 

7.  The  Work-Study-Play  Plan.  This  is 
best  exemplified  at  Gary,  Indiana.  The 
school  day  is  longer,  no  school  work  is  done 
at  home,  the  children  alternate  between 
some  form  of  manual  work,  study  associated 
with  the  work,  and  play  for  free  physical 
activities.  Antioch  College  has  a  some¬ 
what  similar  plan  for  associating  work  and 
study.  Incidentally,  by  this  method  school 
buildings  can  accommodate  larger  bodies  of 
children,  the  economic  phase  of  the  plan 
which  has  greatly  commended  it  to  some. 

8.  Little  or  no  formal  class  instruction 
that  is,  mass  instruction  in  subjects  in  which 
children  feel  no  interest  and  of  which  they 
have  no  sense  of  need.  Formal  Instruction 
may  be  given  when  it  is  called  for  by  the 
pupils  as  they  require  it  in  their  work.  This 
makes  it  vital  and  functional  in  experience. 
The  sense  of  need  for  knowledge,  it  is 
claimed,  should  precede  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  as  in  Bakule’s  school  for  cripples 
in  Prague. 

9.  Intrinsic  motivation.  This  means  that 
the  incentives  grow  out  of  the  work  itself, 
not  the  threat  or  command  of  the  teacher, 
not  the  hope  of  reward  or  the  fear  of  punish¬ 
ment,  not  the  desire  to  be  promoted  or  the 
dread  of  being  kept  back.  The  urge  is  from 
within,  not  without.  One  activity  leads 
on  to  another  by  its  inherent  interest  and 
continuous  connections.  In  some  modern 
schools  there  are  no  examinations,  failures, 
or  promotions. 

10.  The  teacher  is  a  guide  or  director.  He 
does  not  occupy  the  central  position  as  in 
the  Herbartian  system.  The  eyes  of  the 
pupils  are  not  on  the  teacher  but  on  their 
work.  The  teacher  is  thinking  about  the 
pupils  and  their  work,  the  pupils  are  think- 
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ing  only  of  their  work.  The  good  teacher 
thus  as  rapidly  as  possible  makes  himself 
unnecessary.  He  is  in  the  background,  see¬ 
ing  the  children  live  and  grow,  helping  them 
when  necessary,  and  most  content  when  not 
needed.  Defenders  of  the  new  education 
claim  this  kind  of  teaching  is  most  difficult 
of  all. 

11.  The  school  is  like  life,  that  is,  it  is 
where  children  really  like  to  be,  where  they 
can  express  themselves,  and  do  what  they 
like,  in  a  measure,  and  like  what  they  do. 
The  ideal  school  is  life  at  its  best,  simplify¬ 
ing  the  complex  society  of  to-day,  represent¬ 
ing  the  most  pure  and  wholesome  aspects  of 
human  society,  and  giving  that  democratic 
relation  between  races  and  nations,  that  life 
outside  the  school  often  lacks.  Recitations 
are  socialized  in  that  many  take  part  and  life- 
situations  are  utilized,  as  in  store-keeping, 
bungalow  building,  etc. 

12.  The  School  Building  is  a  combination 
library,  laboratory,  and  work-shop.  The 
reason  is  that  books  are  to  be  used  not  for 
themselves  but  as  tools,  the  laboratory  is  for 
trying  things  out,  the  work-shop  is  for  the 
education  that  comes  from  making  useful 
and  aesthetic  things,  not  for  a  training  for 
any  trade.  Thus  the  child’s  love  for 
activity  and  experimentation  is  utilized  and 
gratified. 

13.  The  school  is  a  social  center.  The  life 
of  the  community  flows  through  it.  Parents 
have  their  meetings  here.  Parents  and 
teachers  counsel  together  and  cooperate  in 
solving  common  problems.  Pupils  enter¬ 
tain  their  parents  at  parties.  The  school 
building,  erected  by  the  taxes  of  all  is  the 
common  property  of  all.  It  is  in  use  the 
waking  hours  of  the  day. 

14.  Effort  is  based  on  interest.  The  theory 
is  that  children  will  work  at  what  they  are 
interested  in.  Thus  they  get  their  discipline, 
by  following  through  to  the  foreseen  desired 
end.  Interest  is  primary,  eflFort  is  second¬ 
ary.  In  the  old  theory  eflFort  was  primary; 
interest  might  or  might  not  follow  in  its 
train;  if  so,  good;  if  not,  one  must  do  his 
duty  just  the  same.  John  Adams  has 
called  the  old  theorists  the  “Good-old 


grinders,”  and  the  new  theorists  the  “prim- 
rose-pathers.” 

15.  Psychological  rather  than  logical  learn- 
ing  and  texts.  The  psychological  order  is 
that  of  experience,  the  logical  order  that  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  results  of  experience. 
Psychologically  pupils  learn  by  discovery, 
logically  by  memorizing  the  formulated 
results  of  the  discoveries  of  others.  A  text 
book  should  be  the  pupils’  own  making,  it 
should  not  be  the  results  of  ordered  adult 
learning  simplified. 

16.  There  should  be  ‘ffree  discipline.'* 
This  means  there  should  be  no  coercion  or 
but  little,  as  in  a  case  of  emergency  or 
danger.  A  child  should  not  ordinarily  be 
made  to  do  what  he  doesn’t  want  to  do.  If 
it  is  something  he  should  do,  then  the  teacher 
or  parent  should  so  handle  the  situation  or 
move  upon  his  impulses  that  he  will  come  to 
want  to  do  what  he  should  do.  These  are 
the  so-called  “emancipationists”  in  dis¬ 
cipline,  taking  the  place  of  those  who  ruled 
by  personal  control,  as  these  took  the 
place  of  the  “rule  of  the  ruler,”  or  the 
“blood-letters.” 

17.  The  Extra-curricular  Activities  are 
held  to  be  the  most  educative  and  so  the 
most  important  phases  of  school  work. 
Perhaps  they  will  become  intra-curricular 
and  then  be  recognized  asthemajor  curricular 
activities  while  the  studies  will  remain  as 
the  minor  or  “core”  curriculum.  The 
present  arrangement  is  somewhat  paradoxi¬ 
cal,  whereby  pupils  learn  to  wash  the  dishes 
at  school  instead  of  at  home  and  to  do  alge¬ 
bra  at  home  instead  of  at  school.  The  out- 
of-school  types  of  learning  are  so  interesting 
and  eflFective  it  is  proposed  to  include  them 
as  phases  of  school  work.  Combining  the 
two  we  get  the  conception  of  the  school  as  a 
social  institution  utilizing  all  the  interests 
of  young  people  to  educate  them — games, 
athletics,  dramatics,  debating,  glee  club, 
orchestra,  dances,  honor  societies,  radio, 
math,  and  other  clubs,  school  bank,  corridor 
behavior,  assembly  programs,  lunch  room 
etiquette,  student  councils,  and  studying  as 
a  phase  of  useful  social  living.  One  modern 
high  school  reports  27  different  student  clubs. 
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118.  The  curriculum  is  experience y  a  series 
of  experiences.  Experience  is  the  two-fold 
process  of  action  and  interaction  between 
the  organism  or  group  of  organisms  and  the 
environment.  The  curriculum  is  conceived 
not  as  the  course  of  study,  not  the  subjects 
'j  studied,  not  the  texts,  not  the  educational 
objectives,  but  as  the  real  vital  experiences 
the  pupils  do  get  at  school.  It  is  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  them  when  they  do  things.  What 
should  happen  is  that  they  find  themselves, 

I  their  fellows,  and  their  work. 

-  19.  Intelligence  Testing.  The  term  “in- 

!j  telligence  quotiertt”  or  I.  Q.  has  passed 

1  into  educational  literature.  It  is  obtained 

by  first  determining  the  mental  age  of  the 
pupil,  that  is,  the  chronological  age  group 
I  with  which  he  belongs,  whether  beyond  or 
below  his  own  age,  and  dividing  this  by  his 
chronological  age — thus  a  child  of  ten  whose 
mentality  is  that  of  the  average  child  of 
twelve  has  an  I.  Q.  of  120,  and  a  child  of  ten 
whose  mentality  is  that  of  the  average  child 
of  eight,  has  an  I.  Q.  of  80.  Pupils  must 
have  certain  I.  Q.’s  for  elementary  schools, 
higher  for  high  school,  still  higher  for  college. 
We  cannot  prognosticate  success  in  school  or 
college  for  those  with  sufficiently  high  I.  Q.’s 
for  other  factors,  moral  in  nature,  enter 
into  consideration.  But  pupils  can  be 
classified  on  this  basis,  legitimate  expecta- 
.  tions  formed,  based  on  ability,  and  pupils 
>  held  more  nearly  to  accomplishment  match- 
y  ing  their  capacity.  The  surprising  con- 
elusion  has  come  out  that  we  have  as  much 
“general  intelligence,”  that  is,  intellectual 
ability  in  adapting  means  to  ends,  at  from 
I  sixteen  to  eighteen  as  ever,  after  which  time 
our  mental  growth  is  rather  horizontal  than 
vertical. 

20.  Scales  for  Measuring  Attainments. 
The  tests  reveal  native  ability,  the  scales 
measure  accomplishment  or  achievement. 
^  Practically  all  the  school  subjects  now  have 
scales,  including  penmanship,  composition, 
arithmetic,  geography,  drawing,  spelling, 
reading.  By  comparing  a  pupil’s  I.  Q.  with 
his  attainment  a  measure  of  his  effort  or 
character  is  taken,  and  a  leverage  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  him  is  suggested.  The  new 


education  in  its  testing  and  measuring  phases 
is  approaching  a  science. 

21.  The  Junior  High  School.  This  is  a 
new  phase  of  school  organization  in  America. 
The  old  allotment  of  eight  years  to  the 
elementary  school  and  four  years  to  the 
High  School,  the  so-called  8-4  plan,  is  be¬ 
coming  the  6-2-4  plan,  or  the  6-3-3  pian. 
About  the  age  of  twelve,  after  six  years  in 
elementary  school,  teachers  are  beginning 
to  have  a  different  child  to  deal  with.  Pre¬ 
adolescence  has  passed  into  early  adoles¬ 
cence,  new  interests  are  aroused,  new  de¬ 
mands  for  more  and  different  subject  matter 
under  several  teachers  arise,  new  social 
activities  become  engrossing,  school  life 
must  be  enriched  and  made  more  attractive, 
the  transition  to  Senior  High  School  made 
more  easy  and  natural.  The  period  from  12 
to  14  or  15  is  somewhat  distinct  and  affords 
a  hitherto  largely  neglected  educational 
opportunity.  Yet  there  are  weaknesses 
connected  with  the  Junior  High  School 
movement  which  keep  it  still  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage. 

22.  Education  THROUGH  Vocation  not 
FOR  Vocation.  We  study  to-day  voca¬ 
tional  aspects  of  education  rather  than  as¬ 
pects  of  vocational  education.  Education 
is  by  means  of  industry,  not  for  industry 
primarily.  Education  is  living,  including 
earning  a  living,  it  is  not  alone  preparation 
for  earning  a  living.  Every  one  should 
work,  every  one  should  be  economically  in¬ 
dependent,  yet  every  one  too  should  possess 
the  cultural  aspects  of  his  labor  and  of  living. 
First  in  importance  is  the  man,  then  the 
workman;  first  the  life,  then  the  living. 
Earning  a  living  should  be  itself  a  phase  of 
living,  a  mode  of  joyous,  creative,  self- 
expression.  The  Arts  and  Crafts  idea  is 
beginning  to  permeate  the  educational  theory 
of  Trade  Schools,  Manual  Training  High 
Schools,  Commercial  High  Schools,  Agricul¬ 
tural  High  Schools,  Technical  High  Schools, 
business  colleges  and  the  higher  professional 
schools  of  engineering,  education,  law,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  theology. 

23.  Education  as  Socialization.  Coopera¬ 
tion  in  study  in  contrast  with  individual 
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competition,  social  growth  rather  than 
grades,  the  mutual  sharing  of  interests  rather 
than  individualism  in  effort  and  attainment, 
school  subjects  as  expressions  of  social 
needs,  the  school  process  as  socializing  the 
individual,  the  school  as  reflecting  the  aims 
held  by  a  society  for  itself,  learning  to  say 
“we,”  “our,”  “us,”  instead  of  “I,”  “my,” 
“we,” — these  are  emphasized  in  the  new 
education. 

At  the  same  time  that  individuality  is 
recognized,  the  new  education  is  also  culti¬ 
vating  sociality.  Individualization  and 
socialization  are  two  phases  of  the  same 
process.  Cousinet’s  experimental  schools 
at  Arcis-Sur-Aube,  in  France,  have  partic¬ 
ularly  shown  this  result. 

24.  Education  in  internationalism.  Ex¬ 
tend  the  process  of  socializing  far  enough 
and  you  arrive  at  internationalizing.  Democ¬ 
racy  is  the  sharing  of  interests  within  social 
groups  and  between  social  groups.  When  the 
social  groups  between  which  Interests  are 
shared  are  nations,  we  get  democracy  on  an 
international  scale.  There  is  now  an  Inter¬ 
national  Education  Association,  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  in  America,  an  International  Institute 
of  Education,  and  at  Laren,  near  Amster¬ 
dam,  a  little  experimental  humanitarian 
school  under  the  auspices  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  brotherhood.  There  is  a  specious 
internationalism  which  wipes  out  national 
boundaries  and  burns  national  flags;  and 
there  is  a  real  internationalism  that  keeps 
but  leaps  national  political  boundaries  and 
makes  the  flag  of  the  nation  also  the  flag  of 
peace  and  good  will.  Our  education  is 
stressing  the  economic  interdependence  of 
mankind.  Industrial  and  intellectual  rather 
than  military  history,  the  common  de¬ 
pendence  of  man  as  a  child  of  nature  on 
mother  earth,  the  movement  of  mankind 
toward  social  integration,  and  the  interna¬ 
tionalism  of  science,  art,  literature,  and 
ideas.  This  educational  movement  for  in¬ 
ternationalism  is  a  necessary  parallel  to  the 
modern  world  contraction  and  unification 
due  to  steamship,  motorship,  airplanes, 
radio,  telephone,  television,  and  the  other 


arts  of  communication  and  transportation, 
tending  to  overcome  the  barriers  of  space 
and  time.  The  figure  of  Colonel  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh  is  prophetic  of  the  leadership  of 
youth  in  a  more  neighborly  and  brotherly 
world.  Science  is  bringing  the  human  family 
into  unity,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  At 
the  same  time  science  has  provided  means  of 
wholesale  destruction.  Science  can  make 
the  world  a  neighborhood  but  it  takes  some¬ 
thing  else  to  make  it  a  brotherhood.  We 
simply  must  learn  the  arts  of  cooperation 
suggested  by  ever-increasing  proximity  to 
each  other  or  anticipate  exterminating  wars. 

25.  Education  as  the  Reconstruction  of 
Experience.  From  the  foregoing  we  gather 
the  grand  conclusion  that  education  is  as 
large  as  life  itself,  that  not  merely  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  groups  are  growing  but  that 
society  itself  is  to  be  transformed.  Educa¬ 
tion  essentially  is  not  moulding  from  with¬ 
out,  not  developing  from  within,  not  reform¬ 
ing  broken  characters,  not  disciplining  the 
mind,  not  communicating  knowledge,  not 
repeating  past  racial  epochs,  not  preparation 
for  real  living  bye  and  bye,  but  the  present 
reconstruction,  reorganization,  transforma¬ 
tion  of  experience,  personal  and  social,  en¬ 
riching  its  present  content,  controlling  its 
subsequent  course.  This  is  Dr.  Dewey’s 
main  viewpoint.  The  new  education  is 
optimistic,  stresses  the  practical,  and  is 
based  on  hope  and  expectation.  It  is  a 
much  bigger  thing  than  in  our  own  school 
days,  though  they  were  but  recent. 

IV.  ESTIMATE  AND  ANTICIPATIONS 

So  far  we  have  had  exposition  but  no 
estimate.  Perhaps  the  exposition  has  at 
times  been  so  glowing  that  approval  has  been 
implied.  But  not  in  all  cases. 

Perhaps  our  feeling  is  that  there  is  some 
good  in  each  one  of  these  twenty-five  charac¬ 
teristics;  that  no  one  of  them  is  to  be  re¬ 
jected  in  toto\  but  that  some  of  them  require 
supplementary  emphasis. 

Of  course,  “The  new  education”  is  not  so 
new  in  theory.  It  is  new  in  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  being  practiced  in  experimental 
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schools  to-day,  and  to  some  extent  in  public 
schools.  Most  of  the  theories  are  found  in 
I  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  and  Froebel.  The 
"  theories  depart  from  Rousseau  in  emphasiz- 
»  ing  society  as  a  necessary  medium  for  nat¬ 
ural  development.  Practically  all  of  the 
;  theories  are  in  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel,  ex- 

I  cept  the  use  of  discussion  and  conferences, 

I  intelligence  tests,  achievement  scales,  and 
the  Junior  High  School.  The  modern  theo¬ 
ries  have  generally  dropped  the  mysticism 
and  metaphysical  idealism  of  Froebel, 
whether  wisely  or  not  may  be  questioned. 

The  new  education  is  admittedly  experi¬ 
mental  and  criticism  must  be  temperate 
and  open-minded  till  more  results  are  before 
us.  Experience  so  far  has  shown  that  with 
I  many  children,  especially  those  with  initia¬ 
tive,  the  new  methods  have  worked  w’^ell, 
judged  even  by  the  standard  of  formal  ac¬ 
complishment.  In  the  case  of  other  chil¬ 
dren,  especially  those  inclined  to  be  indolent, 
though  they  are  capable,  the  results  have 
been  unsatisfactory  both  to  themselves  and 
their  parents. 

I  We  wonder  what  the  children  of  the  new 

'  education  will  be  like  thirty  years  from  now, 
1  and  what  kind  of  a  world  theirs  will  be. 

^  Will  they  be  weak  and  flabby  as  a  result  of 

i  so  much  catering  and  having  their  own  say 
and  way,  or  will  they  be  strong  and  virile 
as  a  result  of  choosing  for  themselves? 

1  We  can  accept  the  technique  of  procedure 

of  much  of  the  new  education  without  com¬ 
mitting  ourselves  necessarily  to  its  pragmatic 
and  behavioristic  viewpoints.  For  the  most 
part  the  new  education  lacks  the  stress  on 
the  personality  of  the  teacher  and  the  per¬ 
sonal  relations  between  teacher  and  pupil 
that  the  older  idealistic  philosophy  and 
purposive  psychology  so  strongly  empha¬ 
sized. 

By  the  same  token  the  new  education, 
while  strongly  moral  and  social,  is  but 
slightly  spiritual,  meaning  by  this  man’s 
'  sense  of  relationship  to  God  as  larger  than 
and  inclusive  of  his  sense  of  relationship  to 
man.  Not  one  of  the  dozens  of  experimental 
:f  schools,  so  far  as  I  know,  lays  primary 
stress  on  religion  as  a  form  of  social  control. 


II 


Here,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  great  and  neg¬ 
lected  opportunity.  It  is  still  true  as  it  has 
always  been  that  “the  earth  is  the  Lord’s 
and  the  fullness  thereof,”  but  with  the  over¬ 
flowing  increase  of  fullness  due  to  man’s 
knowledge,  industry,  and  social  enterprises, 
there  is  a  growing  emphasis  that  the  earth  is 
man’s  and  man’s  is  the  fullness  thereof  the 
short  time  he  lives. 

Despite  the  recognition  of  individual 
differences  and  the  need  of  individual 
instruction,  we  must  still  continue  to  have 
class  teaching  both  as  necessary  in  a  democ¬ 
racy  requiring  mass  education  and  as 
desirable  in  itself  for  its  social  value.  We 
may  anticipate  modification  by  various 
plans  of  exclusive  reliance  on  class  teaching. 
There  will  be  more  individual  diagnosis, 
more  individual  attention,  and  smaller 
classes,  or  at  least  groups  within  classes. 

There  is  no  one  best  method.  Much  de¬ 
pends  on  what  is  being  taught,  by  whom 
taught,  and  under  what  circumstances. 
The  project  method  is  not  a  universal  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  of  method.  It  shines 
in  the  physical  activities  like  manual  train¬ 
ing,  printing,  domestic  science,  domestic 
art.  If  used  alone,  it  is  sure  to  leave  knowl¬ 
edge  unorganized  and  great  unwelcome  gaps 
in  our  cultural  acquaintance  with  man’s 
past  story.  Besides,  practically  speaking, 
much  learning  must  continue  to  be  without 
immediate  intrinsic  interest,  but  as  means 
to  desired  ends.  Many  still  think  that  the 
backgrounds  in  history  and  literature  must 
continue  to  be  taught. 

With  Increasing  diversity  and  complexity 
of  modern  society  we  must  naturally  expect 
more  varied  types  of  schools  and  school 
buildings.  The  home  atmosphere  at  its 
best  is  likely  to  pervade  the  future  school. 
The  classroom  will  be  made  safe  for  democ¬ 
racy,  national  and  international.  Though 
education  is  now  a  billion  and  a  half  prop¬ 
osition  in  this  country,  rivalling  jewelry, 
though  outdistanced  by  crime,  there  must 
be  much  more  money  for  education,  espe¬ 
cially  when  we  contemplate  continuation 
schools,  increasing  the  upper  age  limit  of 
compulsory  education  for  those  able  to  profit 
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by  it,  the  natural  increase  of  population,  the 
need  for  adult  education  throughout  life, 
and  especially  better  salaries  for  our  under¬ 
paid  teachers.  They  should  certainly  re¬ 
ceive  as  good  salaries  as  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  janitors,  painters,  masons,  carpenters, 
plumbers,  and  printers,  whom  they  help  equip 
for  the  pleasures  and  profits  of  living,  which 
is  far  from  being  so  at  present.  This  is  one 
reason  why  our  schools  lack  efficiency. 
Teachers  are  not  paid  enough  to  attract 
the  best  talent.  “Experience  is  a  dear 
teacher,  all  the  rest  are  underpaid.”  The 
economic  aspect,  however,  is  only  one  phase 
of  the  problem  of  recruiting  teachers,  as  of 
every  problem. 

There  is  the  cost  problem.  The  new  type 
of  building,  the  new  type  of  teacher,  the 
new  type  of  normal  training,  with  smaller 
classes  and  more  individual  instruction  may 
cost  considerably  more  than  our  present 
outlay.  But  if  the  new  education  is  better, 
it  is  worth  the  extra  expense.  There  is 
money  enough  to  give  our  children  the  best 
education — anything  short  of  this  is  real 
extravagance.  The  success  of  the  new  ex¬ 
perimental  schools  has  in  part  been  due  to 
fortunate  financing. 

The  program  of  the  new  education  can 
never  go  through  without  a  different  type  of 
teacher  training.  Our  Normal  Schools  have 
run  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  on  the  Her- 
bartlan  basis.  There  are  signs  that  the 
principles  of  Froebel  and  his  successors  are 
taking  the  place  of  the  “five  formal  steps” 
of  the  Herbartians.  The  problem  of  the  re¬ 
cruiting  and  selection  of  teachers  may  have 
to  be  undertaken  from  a  new  angle. 

There  are  administrative  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  new  education,  especially  in  large 
schools.  A  small  school  with  small  classes 
and  one  or  two  progressive  teachers  can  more 
easily  do  new  things  requiring  flexibility 
and  informality  than  can  a  large  unwieldy 


school  system.  Yet  even  in  a  large  school  1 
individual  progressive  teachers  in  their  own  ^ 
rooms  may  be  encouraged  to  try  out  the 
new  things.  If  successful,  the  experiment 
may  become  a  contagion.  In  my  own  col-  » 
lege  work,  to  make  a  personal  statement, 
though  I  do  my  best  as  a  teacher,  there  is 
still,  I  fear,  much  formal  instruction  with¬ 
out  any  answering  sense  of  need.  Some  of 
the  work,  too,  is  extrinsically  motivated,  ' 
e.  g.,  by  grades  and  marks.  I  am  certainly 
something  more  (or  less)  than  the  guide  of 
pupil’s  activities,  unless  “activities”  be 
construed  as  mental  as  well  as  manual. 

Some  effort  is  not  based  on  interest,  yet  I 
believe  it  is  justified.  We  still  use  texts 
with  some  approach  to  logical  arrangement, 
coercion  still  enters  to  some  extent  in  requlr-  ) 
ing  themes,  theses,  examinations,  and  at¬ 
tendance.  In  the  home  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  dispense  with  coercion  entirely. 

On  the  whole  a  rough  estimate  indicates 
that  my  own  work  is  perhaps  50  per  cent, 
in  tune  with  the  new  education. 

Americans  appreciate  education.  With 
of  the  globe’s  population,  America  e 
spends  more  for  education  than  the  remain-  f 
ing  if  combined.  This  is  partly  due  to 
our  high  standard  of  living.  But  a  higher  \ 
appreciation  of  education  as  right  personal 
and  social  growth  is  yet  to  come,  with  a 
consequent  higher  social  esteem  of  the 
teacher  as  the  maker  of  democracies,  the  ^ 
apostle  of  progress,  the  priest  of  man’s 
spiritual  heritage,  the  personal  friend  of  the 
individual  child,  at  times  the  very  father  or 
mother  of  his  soul,  and  so  the  co-worker 
with  God  in  the  perfecting  of  man.  This 
progressive  teacher  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  will  probably  continue  to  teach  in  the 
old  building  while  the  new  one  is  being  built, 
and  will  not  be  “the  first  by  whom  the 
new  is  tried,  nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old 
aside.” 
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MEASURING  AND  MENDING  MORALS 

R.  A.  Kent 

[The  dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Northwestern  University,  lists  sixty-two  traits  of  good 
character,  all  of  which  are  teachable  and  asks  a  large  group  of  college  professors,  having  experience 
in  different  schools,  interesting  questions.  Here  are  matters  in  which  you  are  intensely  interested.] 


The  following  communication  and 
blank  were  sent  to  the  faculties  of 
five  undergraduate  schools: 

“One  frequently  hears  the  statement  that 
one  purpose  of  education  is  to  develop 
character.  Just  what  this  means  is  usually 
not  clear,  neither  is  it  certain  what  is  done  to 
achieve  this  purpose. 

“Let  us  assume  that  character  is  one 
aspect  of  personality,  and  that  it  is  the  sum 
total  of  traits  that  emerge  where  questions 
of  right  and  wrong  are  involved.  Let  us 
assume  next  that  it  is  possible  to  give  a  con¬ 
crete  working  definition  of  character  in 
relatively  few  terms. 

“On  the  basis  of  these  two  assumptions 
we  can  ask  specifically  what  are  our  in¬ 
terest  and  attitude  toward  responsibility  for 
character  education  as  a  ph  ase  of  our  in¬ 
struction  and  a  function  of  our  subject. 

“On  this  basis  you  are  invited  to  answer 
this  inquiry  by  checking  below  in  the  places 
and  manner  indicated.  This  request  is 
being  sent  to  all  members  of  the  faculty  and 
your  prompt  response  is  urgently  solicited.” 

Each  quality  had,  on  the  blank,  a  set  of 
spaces  for  the  reporter  to  indicate  whether 
in  the  subject  taught  he  believed  it  theoreti¬ 
cally  functioned  much,  little,  or  not  at  all  in 
developing  these  traits.  There  were  also 
spaces  for  answers  whether  the  instructor 
actually  emphasized  the  qualities  much, 
little,  or  not  at  all. 

CHARACTER  QUALITIES 

I.  Honesty:  Integrity,  truthfulness,  verac¬ 
ity,  rectitude,  fairness. 


2.  Dependability:  Trustworthiness,  fidel¬ 
ity,  reliability,  conscientiousness,  stability, 
industry,  diligence,  constancy,  steadfast¬ 
ness,  loyalty. 

3.  Sincerity:  Genuineness,  frankness, 
straightforwardness,  simplicity. 

4.  Healthfulness:  Vigor,  vitality,  cleanli¬ 
ness,  athleticism. 

5.  Chastity:  Purity,  decency,  modesty, 
virtue. 

6.  High  Mindedness:  Honor,  nobility, 
pride,  trueness,  morality,  ideality. 

7.  Scholarlines s:  Studiousness,  thorough¬ 
ness,  literacy,  seriousness,  growth. 

8.  Service:  Helpfulness,  usefulness,  ben¬ 
evolence,  generosity. 

9.  Economy:  Frugality,  thrift,  saving, 
wise  expenditure. 

10.  Religiousness:  Reverence,  forbearance, 
forgiveness,  piety. 

These  qualities  were  suggested  by  a 
similar  though  more  extensive  list  in 
Charter’s  Book  on  “Teaching  Ideals.” 

One  hundred  twenty-five  usable  replies 
were  received.  The  complete  ratings  given 
to  the  ten  traits  in  the  replies  is  shown  in 
Table  I. 

In  function  of  the  subject  Scholarliness 
was  checked  as  major  by  about  82  per  cent., 
Dependability  by  about  74  per  cent.,  and 
Sincerity  by  about  63  per  cent.  Religious¬ 
ness  ranks  lowest  in  function,  being  checked 
as  major  by  about  18  per  cent,  and  “not  at 
all”  a  function  by  36  per  cent.  Economy 
ranks  next  to  lowest,  being  judged  a  major 
function  by  20  per  cent. 

When  the  qualities  are  ranked  on  the 
judgment  of  being  “not  at  all”  a  function 
of  the  subject,  Chastity  is  judged  least, 
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voted  so  by  40  per  cent,  of  the  group. 
Religiousness  is  so  judged  by  36  per  cent, 
and  Economy  by  about  29  per  cent. 

In  the  Teaching  Emphasis  the  final  rank¬ 
ings  are  identical  with  those  of  function, 
with  the  exceptions  of  Economy  and  Chastity. 
Economy  ranks  9th,  and  Chastity  8th  in 
function;  while  in  teaching  emphasis  they 
just  exchange  rankings.  This  finding  is  in 
conformity  with  Charters’  statement  con¬ 
cerning  another  group  of  teachers,  that  “for 
practical  purposes,  the  ideals  which  this 
group  of  teachers  marked  as  being  desirable 
are  identical  with  those  which  they  consid¬ 
ered  most  necessary  for  emphasis.” 

The  blanks  were  sent  in  such  a  form  that 
each  reply  could  be  identified  with  reference 
to  whether  it  came  from  a  person  with  the 
rank  of  professor,  associate  professor,  as¬ 
sistant  professor  or  instructor.  Table  II 
presents  a  summary  of  the  trait-ranks  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  classification. 

This  table  should  be  read  as  follows: 
Among  the  faculty  members  holding  the 
rank  of  professor,  Scholarliness  and  Depend¬ 
ability  were  ranked  as  first  in  importance. 
Sincerity  and  Honesty  as  second,  and  High- 
Mindedness  as  third — in  function  of  the 
subject  taught.  By  this  same  group  Re¬ 
ligiousness  was  ranked  as  “not  at  all”  a 
function  by  the  largest  number.  Economy 


by  the  next  largest  number,  and  Healthful¬ 
ness  the  next;  etc. 

The  second  part  of  the  fable,  covering 
Teaching  Emphasis,  is  to  be  read  in  similar 
manner. 

Table  III  presents  these  data  summarized 
with  reference  to  the  judged  Importance  of 
traits  according  to  the  ratings  given  them 
among  these  groups.  This  table  combines 
Function  of  Subject  and  Teaching  Emphasis. 


Table  III 


Traits 

Major 

TOTAL 

FIRST 

SECOND 

THIRD 

Scholarliness 

6 

2 

0 

8 

Uependability  . 

2 

4 

2 

8 

Honesty 

2 

2 

3 

7 

Sincerity 

2 

0 

2 

4 

High  Mindedness 

0 

I 

2 

3 

Not  at  All 

Religiousness 

S 

3 

0 

8 

Chastity 

s 

2 

0 

7 

Economy 

0 

6 

3 

9 

Healthfulness  . 

0 

3 

5 

8 

Service  . 

0 

0 

I 

I 

The  composite  judgment  of  these  groups 
makes  Scholarliness  and  Dependability  of 
greatest  importance,  followed  closely  by 
Honesty,  with  Sincerity  and  High  Minded¬ 
ness  markedly  less  important. 

The  judgment  makes  Economy  of  least 


Table  I 


Function  of  Subject 


MAJOR 

MINOR 

NOT  AT  ALL 

I.  Honesty 

85 

19 

5 

2.  Dependability 

88 

21 

3 

3.  Sincerity 

79 

.  25 

9 

4.  Healthfulness  . 

36 

35 

31 

5.  Chastity 

30 

17 

50 

6.  High-mlndedness  . 

70 

26 

1 1 

7.  Scholarliness 

98 

15 

I 

8.  Service  .... 

53 

35 

12 

9.  Economy 

25 

42 

36 

10.  Religiousness  . 

22 

33 

45 

Totals  .... 

597 

274 

191 

Teaching  Emphasis 


MAJOR 

MINOR 

NOT  AT  ALL 

86 

20 

3 

88 

18 

5 

76 

24 

9 

31 

28 

37 

20 

24 

50 

53 

36 

II 

94 

16 

I 

44 

45 

19 

23 

30 

42 

16 

31 

48 

Totals 


597 


539 


136 
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importance,  with  Religiousness  and  Health- 
fulness  close  seconds,  and  Chastity  a  close 
third. 

While  no  request  was  made  for  signatures 
to  be  placed  on  replies,  many  names  were 
signed  and  comments  registered.  Classi¬ 


fication  of  ratings  by  departments  was  thus 
made  possible  within  a  very  limited  number 
of  cases.  These  are  now  presented  with 
judgments  in  Function  and  Teaching  Em¬ 
phasis  combined  in  one  rating. 

Among  seven  Mathematics  men,  Scholarli- 


Table  II 

Function  of  Subject 


Rank 

Major 

None  at  All 

FIRST 

SECOND 

THIRD 

FIRST 

SECOND 

THIRD 

Professor 

Scholarli- 

ness 

Depend¬ 

ability 

Sincerity 

Honesty 

High-Mind- 

edness 

Religious¬ 

ness 

Economy 

Healthful¬ 

ness 

Associate 

Professor 

Honesty 

Sincerity 

Scholarli- 

ness 

Dependa¬ 

bility 

High-Mlnd- 

edness 

Chastity 

Religious¬ 

ness 

Healthful¬ 

ness 

Economy 

Assistant 

Professor 

Honesty 

Scholarli- 

ness 

High-Mind- 

edness 

Dependa¬ 

bility 

Sincerity 

Religious¬ 

ness 

Healthful¬ 

ness 

Chastity 

Economy 

Instructor 

Scholarli- 

ness 

Dependa¬ 

bility 

B 

Chastity 

Religious¬ 

ness 

Economy 

Healthful¬ 

ness 

Teaching  and  Emphasis 


Professor 

Dependa¬ 

bility 

Scholarll- 

ness 

Honesty 

Chastity 

Religious¬ 

ness 

Economy 

Healthful¬ 

ness 

Associate 

Professor 

Sincerity 

Scholarli- 

ness 

Dependa¬ 

bility 

Chastity 

Religious¬ 

ness 

Economy 

Healthful¬ 

ness 

Assistant 

Professor 

Scholarli- 

ness 

Honesty 

Dependa¬ 

bility 

Religious¬ 

ness 

Economy 

Healthful¬ 

ness 

Chastity 
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ness  ranks  highest,  followed  by  Honesty. 
Healthfulness  ranks  lowest,  with  Religious¬ 
ness  and  Chastity  just  above  it. 

Among  ten  men  of  Commerce,  Honesty 
ranks  highest.  Scholarliness  is  next,  but 
Dependability,  Service  and  Sincerity  all  rank 
high.  Chastity  and  Religiousness  divide 
honors  for  lowest  place  in  the  judgment  of 
this  group. 

Among  ten  teachers  of  Speech,  Sincerity 
and  Scholarliness  divide  honors  for  first 
rank,  followed  by  Dependability,  Honesty, 
and  Service.  Economy  and  Religiousness 
are  ranked  lowest,  but  are  rated  low  by 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  these  ten 
judges. 

Among  eight  natural  science  men  Honesty 
is  given  first  rank.  Second  place  is  divided 
between  Dependability  and  Scholarliness, 
with  Sincerity  ranking  third  in  importance. 
Chastity  is  given  lowest  rank,  but  is  judged 
so  by  a  very  small  percentage  only. 

Among  nine  teachers  of  English  and 
Foreign  language,  Scholarliness  is  first. 
Dependability  and  High-Mindedness  are 
second,  and  Honesty  and  Sincerity  third. 
Service  is  rated  lowest. 

Among  sixteen  men  in  the  political  and 
social  sciences.  Honesty  is  first.  Dependa¬ 
bility  and  Sincerity  divide  honors  for  second 
place  and  are  followed  by  Service  and  High- 
Mindedness.  Chastity  is  ranked  lowest, 
Healthfulness  and  Religiousness  next  to 
lowest,  and  Economy  next. 

Forty-two  persons  replying  added  com¬ 
ments,  of  varying  lengths.  Several  are 
included  here. 

NOTES  ON  CHARACTER  QUALITIES 

“On  page  467  of  the  October  Bulletin  of 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors  you  will  find  the  recommendation. 
No.  6: 

“That  candidates  shall  not  be  graded 
on  such  intangible  qualities  as  leadership, 
personality,  initiative,  but  that  intellectual 
achievement  and  promise  shall  be  taken  as 
primary  basis  for  selection.” 

“I  consider  this  applies  to  our  teaching 


as  much  as  to  the  selection  of  candidates  for 
instruction.” 

“These  are  emphasized  whenever  the  op¬ 
portunity  offers  in  a  practical  way  rather 
than  by  a  formal  consideration.” 

“As  to  qualities  not  checked,  I  consider 
them  as  natural  corollaries  to  the  ones  I 
have  checked.  I  seldom  or  never  mention 
them  in  class;  but  I  frequently  stress  them 
in  conversation  with  individual  students.” 

“I  consider  the  absorption  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  scientific  method  the  most 
important  result  to  be  obtained  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  in _ ”* 

“Most  items  marked  ‘minor’  are  marked 
such  because  of  lack  of  opportunity  to 

emphasize  them  in _ ,  not  that  they 

are  not  worth  while.” 

“I  think  these  items  are  certainly  a  pertin¬ 
ent  part  of _ ” 

“I  have  answered  this  with  the _ 

major  students  chiefly  in  mind.  In  the  large 
college  classes  I  feel  the  importance  of 
emphasizing  these  qualities,  but  the  size  of 
the  classes  seems  to  make  it  impossible  to 
emphasize  more  than  the  qualities  we 
recognize  as  comprising  ‘good  sportsman¬ 
ship,’  and  health.” 

“In - 1  talk  about  common  sense 

living,  though  it  has  little  to  do  with  my 
subject!” 

“I  emphasize  the  value  of  clean-minded- 
ness.  If  by  virtue  is  meant  abstinence 
from  illicit  sexual  intercourse  I  regard  that 
as  a  Man’s  own  affair,  although  I  am  still  a 
virgin  myself.” 

“Honesty,  to  my  mind,  includes  practic¬ 
ally  the  whole  list  of  virtues  mentioned  here, 
and  receives  due  attention  in  all  my  courses.” 

“Indirectly,  I  consider  these  qualities  a 
function  of  the  subject  which  I  teach.  I 
select  reading  material  in  which  many  or  all 
of  these  qualities  appear  more  or  less  plainly. 
I  try  to  make  it  possible  for  every  member  of 
my  class  to  be  honest,  trustworthy  and  sin¬ 
cere.  The  atmosphere  of  the  classroom  is 
positively  favorable  to  these  qualities.  My 
first  duty,  however,  is  to  teach  my  subject.” 

*The  name  of  the  subject  has  been  deleted  wherever 
it  was  given. 
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“A  professor  of _ language  and 

literature,  I  doubt  if  the  language  part  of 
my  work  functions  in  the  sense  you  mean, 
except  as  exactness  and  accuracy  are  not 
unrelated  to  truth  in  its  broadest  sense.” 

“In  reference  to  literature,  the  case  is 
entirely  different.  Literature  reflects  Life. 
Not  a  day  passes  that  there  is  not  some 
emphasis  on  such  virtues  as  Patriotism, 
Devotion  to  Duty,  Bravery,  Integrity, 
Steadfastness,  Justice,  Thrift,  Temperance, 
Patience,  Chastity,  High-Mindedness,  ‘the 

sound  mind  in  the  sound  body’ _ 

etc.  etc.  If  I  do  not  put  primary  emphasis 
upon  these  points,  rather  than  teaching  it¬ 
self,  still  I  am  unwilling  to  say  that  I  put 
‘little’  emphasis  upon  them.” 

“In  all  courses  occasion  is  made  to 
emphasize  scholarship  and  honor  in  scholas¬ 
tic  life;  but  this  can  only  be  done  occasionally 
and  in  a  minor  way  and  not  as  a  part  of  the 
course  of  study.” 

“The  qualities  are  so  jumbled  as  to  make 
a  reliable  reply  hardly  possible.  The  search 
for  truth  is  fundamental  to  all  science,  but  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  preaching  honesty.” 

“I  find  myself  unable  to  frame  definite 
answers  such  as  you  request  to  this  inquiry. 
In  general,  my  view  on  this  subject  is  that 
deliberate  effort  at  ‘Character  Education’ 
by  school  or  college  instructors  would  be 
presumptuous.  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
assumption  ‘that  it  is  possible  to  give  con¬ 
crete  working  definitions  of  character  in  re¬ 
latively  few  terms.’  ” 

“  In  case  of  most  of  the  questions  asked  the 
product  I  have  indicated  is  a  by-product  of 
a  conscientious  attempt  to  present  the  sub¬ 
jects  taught  scientifically.” 

“Really  I  don’t  know  how  to  answer  this. 

I  try  to  teach _ and  trust  that  my 

courses  foster  all  these  desirable  qualities.” 

“This  reminds  me  of  the  old  question, 
‘Have  you  left  off  beating  your  wife? 
Answer  yes  or  no.’  If  I  teach  chastity, 

generosity,  and  forgiveness  in  my _ 

classes,  am  I  attending  to  business?  If  I 
do  not  teach  them,  why  teach  at  all  ?  So  far 

as  I  am  aware  I  am  teaching _ ,  just 

that,  though  not  without  the  hope  that  my 


pupils  bring  all  the  Christian  virtues  to 
bear  on  the  solution  of  their - prob¬ 

lems.” 

“In  my  subject _ character  quali¬ 

ties  are  very  important.” 

“No  one  of  them  is  made  the  specific  sub¬ 
ject  of  instruction,  but  in  the  presentation  of 
course  material  and  in  incidental  discussion  I 
endeavor  to  find  occasion  to  cultivate  a 
respect  for  truth,  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
for  the  social  use  of  the  tools  placed  in  their 
hands  by  a  university  education,  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  character  and  of  conduct  as  the  sum 
of  habitual  reactions  which  may  be  control¬ 
led  and  modified,  and  some  idea  of  the  social 
expediency,  necessity  and  base,  of  morals.” 

“Because  of  the  nature  of  my  work,  all 
of  the  above  are  taught  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  in  connection  with  the  interpretation 
of  literature.” 

“I  cannot  see  where  the _ in¬ 

structor  would  consider  the  development  of 
general  character  as  more  than  a  minor 
function  of  his  subject.” 

“I  fail  to  see  how  any  teacher  could  do 
less  than  emphasize  all  of  the  above.” 

“There  is  hardly  a  quality  mentioned 
which  I  am  not  likely  to  stress  the  need  of 
when  occasion  arises.  It  is  of  course  futile 
to  be  continually  harping  on  conduct,  but  I 
am  likely  to  go  out  of  my  way  not  a  little  to 
stress  my  own  high  opinion  of  all  these 
desirable  qualities  in  character  making. 
While  it  sounds  a  little  drastic,  I  am  almost 
disposed  to  think  that  the  development  of 
right  minded  character  is  really  the  first  func¬ 
tion  of  a  teacher,  no  matter  what  his  subject 
is.  To  put  the  whole  matter  in  a  nut  shell, 
a  teacher  who  is  not  eager  to  judiciously 
stress  right  conduct  as  the  most  important 
thing  in  life  has  no  business  to  teach  at 
all.” 

“  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  distinguish  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  between  what  I  have 
constantly  in  my  mind  as  the  things  which  a 
good  teacher  must  do  and  those  things  I 
actually  do  deliberately  in  my  teaching. 
The  items  checked  are  the  ones  which  I 
consciously  stress  both  directly  and  in¬ 
directly  to  the  class  as  a  whole  and  in  my 
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personal  relationship  with  individual  stu¬ 
dents. 

“Of  certain  things,  however,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced.  The  first  is  that  character  and 
intellect  are  closely  connected.  The  second, 
that  no  amount  of  moralizing  upon  the  part 
of  instructors  will  have  the  desired  influence 
upon  our  young  people  unless  they  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  who  undertakes  to  lecture 
them  is  honest,  clean  and  square  himself. 
Third,  that  the  instructor  or  administrative 
officer  who  plays  favorites,  winks  at  viola¬ 
tors  of  the  established  law,  or  commits 
breaches  of  it  himself,  can  do  nothing  con¬ 
structive  along  the  lines  of  character  build¬ 
ing  in  young  people.  They  are  keen  in  de¬ 
tecting  hypocrisy  and  have  a  thorough 
contempt  for  him  who  practises  it.” 

“It  would  seem  to  be  incorrect  to  say  that 
any  of  the  listed  qualities  are  a  function  of 
this  subject,  or  that  they  can  be  emphasized 
in  teaching  it.  Not  only  this,  but  the  major 

part  of  the  content  of _ has  to  do 

with  matters  not  involving  character  quali¬ 
ties  at  all,  but  matters  of  routine,  procedure, 
formality,  technical  requirements,  etc.” 

An  examination  of  the  characteristics 
given  the  higher  and  lower  ratings,  respec¬ 
tively,  seems  to  give  some  indication  as  to 
explanation. 

Scholarliness,  which  is  given  highest  rank, 
one  would  naturally  expect  to  be  given  a 
place  of  preeminence  in  the  estimation  of 
those  primarily  responsible  for  the  instruc¬ 
tional  program  of  higher  educational  insti¬ 
tutions. 

Dependability  and  Honesty  as  defined  on 
the  blank  sent  out,  concern  trustworthiness, 
reliability,  industry,  and  diligence  on  the 
one  hand;  and  integrity  on  the  other  with 
truthfulness,  veracity,  rectitude  and  fairness. 
These  two  traits  involve  qualities  which  have 
to  do  directly  with  progress  as  a  scholar, 
with  success  in  a  student  as  judged  by  his 
teacher.  They  are  factors  which  are  directly 
involved  in  relations  between  pupil  and 
teacher. 

On  the  other  hand  those  traits  rated  low¬ 
est  in  importance  are  of  the  contrary  sort. 
Religiousness  is  not  an  element  likely  to  be 


prominent  in  situations  between  pupil  and 
teacher,  even  though  liberally  defined  as 
referring  to  such  qualities  as  reverence,  for¬ 
bearance,  forgiveness  and  piety.  Chastity 
with  purity,  decency,  modesty  and  virtue 
involved,  obviously  concerns  what  may  be 
thought  of  as  more  strictly  personal  matters. 

While  Economy  and  Healthfulness  are  far 
afield  from  ordinary  learning-teaching  re¬ 
lationships  and  situations. 

The  above  interpretation  seems  justified 
in  the  light  of  certain  of  the  comments 
voluntarily  oflFered.  Illustrations  are: 

Honesty y  in  my  opinion,  includes  prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  list  of  virtues  mentioned 
here.” 

“In  all  courses  occasion  is  made  to  em¬ 
phasize  scholarship  and  honor  in  scholastic 
life.” 

“I  assume  that  a  student  is  honorably 
sincere,  etc.” 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that,  with 
minor  exceptions,  the  various  groups  are  in 
striking  agreement  in  their  judgment  on  the 
relative  values  of  and  emphasis  upon  these 
ten  factors  in  teaching.  It  is  quite  as  true 
that  individual  judgments  diflFer  widely, 
from  the  one  who  sees  no  direct  connection 
between  them  and  his  teaching,  to  the  one 
who  thinks  it  is  the  chief  duty  of  all  teaching 
to  emphasize  them  all. 

This  suggests  another  cleavage  of  judg¬ 
ment.  It  is  very  clear  that  a  portion  of 
those  who  answered  hold  strictly  to  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  subject  matter  is  the  thing; 
that  teaching  is  for  the  purpose  solely  of 
getting  students  to  master  that  matter.  A 
part  of  the  group,  however,  conceive  the 
function  of  teaching  to  center  in  desired 
modifications  accomplished  in  the  student, 
modifications  based  upon  acquiring  subject 
matter,  but  whose  primary  purposes  lie 
beyond  the  subject  matter,  in  the  student 
himself. 

Tables  IV  and  V  represent  a  percentile 
distribution  of  answers  to  the  same  ques¬ 
tionnaire  from  forty-five  sixth-,  seventh-, 
and  eighth  grade  teachers  and  thirty-eight 
high-school  teachers  respectively  in  one 
public  school  system. 
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TABLE  IV 

Function  of  Subject  Teaching  Emphasis 


MAJOH 

MINOR 

NOT  AT  ALL 

MAJOR 

MINOR 

NOT  AT  ALL 

I. 

100 

100 

2. 

100 

100 

3- 

93 

4 

82 

8 

22 

4- 

80 

18 

80 

16 

s. 

S6 

36 

2 

40 

40 

4 

6. 

80 

II 

2 

38 

22 

2 

7. 

98 

93 

4 

8. 

82 

16 

80 

II 

9- 

82 

16 

77 

20 

10. 

36 

S6 

8 

28 

62 

4 

TABLE  V 

Function  of  Subject 

Teaching  Emphasis 

MAJOR 

MINOR 

NOT  AT  ALL 

MAJOR 

MINOR 

NOT  AT  ALL 

I. 

9S 

5 

79 

21 

2. 

90 

10 

87 

13 

3- 

66 

29 

3 

53 

42 

5 

4- 

34 

40 

26 

21 

50 

29 

S- 

26 

47 

21 

8 

58 

29 

6. 

68 

24 

8 

61 

32 

8 

7. 

97 

3 

87 

10 

8. 

45 

45 

5 

37 

SO 

5 

9- 

42 

34 

21 

34 

42 

24 

10. 

29 

34 

34 

10 

42 

45 

The  differences  in  these  replies*  and  those 
given  by  instructors  in  higher  schools  are 
striking.  The  grammar  grade  teachers  give 
major  place,  in  both  function  and  emphasis, 
to  all  these  items  except  Religiousness. 
The  high-school  teachers  give  such  emphasis 
to  Honesty^  Dependability y  Sincerity,  High- 
Mindedness,  Scholarliness  and  Economy. 
In  only  one  phase  is  any  trait  judged  as  of 
no  importance  by  a  considerable  percentage 
of  either  group,  and  this  is  in  the  teaching 
emphasis  given  to  Religiousness  by  high- 
school  teachers. 

We  shall  not  pursue  these  judgments 
through  as  detailed  comparisons  with  the 
last  two  groups  of  teachers  as  was  done  with 
college  instructors.  The  reader  may  easily 
do  so  from  the  data  presented  if  he  so  desires. 
Without  doing  this  some  clear  issues  can  be 
pointed  out. 

One  is  the  fact  that  for  these  groups  of 
teachers  the  importance  of  certain  character 
traits  changes  distinctly  from  the  grammar 
school  through  the  high  school  to  the  college 
period.  These  changes  are  characterized  by 
being  about  the  same  for  both  the  function 
of  the  subject  taught  and  the  emphasis  given 
in  teaching.  The  changes  are  significantly 

*(The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Fairchild,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  City  Schools  Elgin,  Illinois,  for  the  cooperation 
involved  m  securing  these  replies.) 


marked  by  successive  decreases  in  the 
number  of  character  traits  that  are  thought 
to  be  of  major  importance,  or  even  of  any 
Importance  at  all.  They  are  further  marked 
by  a  constantly  decreasing  emphasis  upon 
those  traits  which  have  direct  relation  to 
mastery  of  subject  matter,  and  an  increased 
emphasis,  comparatively,  upon  traits  which 
do  bear  such  relation.  That  is  to  say  there 
is  a  much  greater  degree  of  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  judgments  of  high-school  and  col¬ 
lege  teachers,  than  between  the  judgments 
of  grammar  grade  and  college  teachers.  In 
other  words,  as  far  as  a  composite  of  these 
traits  constitutes  character,  character  is 
judged  to  be  of  decreasing  importance  the 
higher  we  go  in  the  formal  education  proc¬ 
ess,  through  at  least  the  stages  here  rep¬ 
resented.  Conversely,  the  more  important 
becomes  the  mastery  of  subject  matter, 
and  the  personal  traits  upon  which  such 
mastery  depends. 

Partial  explanation  would  seem  to  be  in 
the  phase  of  teaching  that  is  most  noticeable 
in  the  consciousness  of  teachers  of  children 
of  different  ages.  Those  who  deal  with 
children  in  grammar  school  groups  recognize 
behavior  as  one  of  the  immediate,  pressing 
problems.  Class  room  and  laboratory  in¬ 
structors  of  college  students  seem  to  think 
of  these  students  not  in  terms  of  behavior, 
but  in  terms  of  individuals  whose  learning 
progress  is  at  stake.  This  attitude  tends 
further  to  be  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
distance  is  much  greater  between  the 
scholarly  achievement  of  the  grammar 
grade  teacher  and  pupil,  than  between  the 
college  Instructor  and  student.  This  tends 
to  be  especially  true  in  relations  with  ad¬ 
vanced  students  in  the  higher  institutions. 

There  isoneother consideration  that  should 
not  be  omitted  in  considering  the  larger 
problem.  It  is  the  relation  in  teaching  be¬ 
tween  conscious  aim  and  achieved  result. 
Briefly  stated  that  relation  is  that  if  we  teach 
in  order  to  get  certain  results,  those  results 
will  then  tend  to  present  in  far  greater  de¬ 
gree,  than  if  we  teach  and  hope  that  the  same 
results  will  come  incidentally  or  as  a  b}’^- 
product.  For  example  the  classical  investl- 
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gation  records  that  when  Latin  is  taught  to 
improve  English,  such  improvement  is  two 
to  three  times  as  great  as  when  Latin  is 
taught  with  English  improvement  as  an 
indirect  aim. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
principle  is  different  in  other  fields  than 
Latin.  If  scholarliness  is  the  aim  of  our 
teaching,  the  results  will  doubtless  bulk 
largest  in  that  quality.  It  is  surely  not 
sound  reasoning  to  expect  to  aim  to  secure 
scholarliness,  and  get  something  else. 
Neither  is  it  good  teaching. 

These  observations  raise  some  questions 
which  it  seems  proper  to  record  here  even 
though  they  be  left  unanswered. 

I.  Should  formal  instructions  in  secondary 
and  in  higher  education  emphasize  scholarli¬ 
ness  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  the  more 
distinctly  character  or  moral  issues? 


2.  If  it  is  justified  in  so  doing,  what  obliga¬ 
tions  have  the  institutions  to  provide  charac¬ 
ter  training,  and  through  what  avenue 
should  it  be  done? 

3.  Do  the  intellectual  interests  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  high  school  and  college  youth 
limit  themselves  to  the  scholarly  pursuit  of 
subject  matter? 

4.  Is  the  main  purpose  of  undergraduate 
higher  education  learning,  or  is  it  broader 
than  mere  learning? 

5.  Is  the  mastery  of  subject  matter  a 
justifiable  end  in  itself? 

6.  Is  it  highly  desirable  that  teachers  of 
high  school  and  undergraduate  college 
students  have  a  philosophy  of  education 
that  makes  individual  development  the 
aim,  or  should  that  aim  relate  itself  chiefly 
to  mastery  of  methods  and  content  of  learn¬ 
ing? 


FREEDOM  AND  MORALITY  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  WORLD 

John  G.  Wolcott 

[The  principal  of  Greenhalge  School,  Lowell,  Massachusetts  presents  observations  upon  a  large 
matter.] 


The  thing  that  impressed  me  most  at 
the  world  conference  on  the  New 
Education  held  at  Locarno  in  Switzer¬ 
land  in  August,  1927,  was  a  pervading  inter¬ 
est  in  moral  education.  Although  the 
general  theme  for  discussion  was  “The  True 
Meaning  of  Freedom  in  Education,”  I  could 
not  help  observing  that  everything  said 
and  done  aimed  at  the  moral  benefit  of 
children. 

Locarno,  situated  at  the  end  of  a  pass  in 
the  Alps  at  the  head  of  Lake  Maggiore,  is 
a  natural  gateway  to  Italy  and  Rome,  so 
long  the  source  of  Christian  moral  education. 
Here  therefore,  at  the  door  of  the  Eternal 
City,  w  as  a  strong  new  human  impulse  from 
the  north  giving  ethical  teaching  its  gift. 
Teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  from 
the  nations  lately  at  strife,  from  India  and 
China,  came  here  united  and  enthusiastic 


for  human  good.  It  was  the  fourth  annual 
meeting  of  the  profession  that  devotes  its 
time  to  bringing  up  the  children  of  our  world. 
It  indicated  an  increasing  interest  in  the 
forces  that  mold  intelligence.  Such  a  group 
of  people  naturally  turns  its  attention  to 
discovering  the  means  of  doing  good. 

One  of  the  most  striking  manifestations 
wras  the  spirit  of  the  Germans.  I  believe 
they  outnumbered  all  other  nationalities 
present,  and  in  enthusiasm  they  were  cer¬ 
tainly  noticeable  in  a  remarkable  way. 
They  had  something  about  them  that  was 
familiar  to  Americans,  an  energy,  a  go,  an 
activity  aiming  at  what  they  wanted.  They 
said  they  were  trying  out  new  things  in 
education  all  over  Germany.  With  them 
mental  inquiry  was  not  a  thing  to  be  found 
only  here  and  there,  but  was  stirring  the 
whole  German  educational  world.  Dr.  M. 
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C.  Del  Manzo,  of  the  International  Institute 
of  Teachers’  College,  New  York,  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  tour  of  German  schools, 
corroborated  this  for  me.  He  said  their 
industry  in  education  was  incomparable. 
As  I  watched  them  at  Locarno  I  saw  even 
more  than  this  standing  out,  an  exuberant 
joy  in  the  freedom  they  were  now  giving  to 
their  children.  When  Dr.  Elizabeth  Rotten, 
director  of  the  New  Education  Fellowship 
in  Germany,  spoke  in  the  theatre  about 
“freedom  and  the  hearts  of  the  children,” 
I  heard  an  applause  unequalled  there  before. 
It  had  the  cry  of  a  moral  craving  answered 
at  last,  imperialism  conquered  and  fine 
instincts  set  free.  This  development  among 
the  Germans  and  Austrians  was  extremely 
gratifying  to  the  other  nations  present  be¬ 
cause  it  meant  death  in  a  great  area  of 
Europe  to  a  moral  system  based  on  dictation, 
a  system  inimical  to  morality  based  on  the 
understanding  and  conscience  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  toward  which  the  world  is  ad¬ 
vancing  as  education  increases.  One  felt 
that  honesty  was  coming  into  its  own. 

A  foremost  group  at  the  conference  was 
the  Swiss.  It  would  be  better  if  American 
teachers  knew  more  about  the  Swiss  educa¬ 
tors,  who  come  from  a  country  long  a  leader 
in  religious  and  political  reform.  The 
chairman  of  the  conference  was  Professor 
Pierre  Bovet,  Director  of  the  International 
Bureau  of  Education,  at  Geneva,  Switzer¬ 
land,  a  man  of  world-wide  reputation  and  a 
dignified  inspirer  of  confidence  in  the  high 
mission  of  education.  From  Geneva  also 
also  came  Dr.  Adolphe  Ferriere,  founder  of 
the  International  Bureau  of  New  Schools. 
I  had  already  visited  Geneva  and  observed 
its  importance  in  university  education  and 
teacher  training,  so  the  leadership  of  the 
Swiss  at  Locarno  came  expectedly. 

From  England  and  Scotland  came  large 
groups  of  teachers  bringing  as  a  moral  con¬ 
tribution  their  national  independence  of 
spirit,  their  tradition  of  active  experimenta¬ 
tion  in  affairs.  They  and  the  other  English- 
speaking  visitors  had  been  brought  together 
by  Mrs.  Beatrice  Ensor,  who  is  at  the  head 
of  the  New  Education  Fellowship  in  Eng¬ 


land,  with  an  office  at  ii  Tavistock  Square, 
London.  The  teachers  from  the  United 
States  were,  like  everybody  else,  purely 
voluntary  participants.  They  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  seeing  several  well-known  Ameri¬ 
can  educators  lecture  at  the  conference. 
The  activity  of  the  Americans  was  impres¬ 
sive  enough  to  make  one  American  school 
teacher  say  that  she  could  not  observe 
anything  new  at  Locarno  that  had  not  been 
tried  by  Americans.  But  the  Americans 
were  present  with  their  eyes  wide  open 
according  to  their  habit,  and  watched  the 
Europeans  with  interest. 

A  noticeable  thing  at  this  meeting  which 
had  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  new  freedom  in  education  was  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Russians.  I  discovered  the  reason 
for  their  absence  from  their  neighbors  the 
Germans.  German  professors  were  unable 
to  get  their  books  into  Russia  and  were 
unable  to  receive  any  educational  matter 
from  Russia  except  the  propaganda  of  the 
Soviet.  In  Germany  a  teacher  might  teach 
what  he  thought.  Russian  teachers,  it  was 
said,  had  not  obtained  this  freedom  yet. 
Another  regrettable  absence  at  Locarno 
was  that  of  the  Italians.  The  people  of 
Italy  are  throwing  off  their  handicap  of 
illiteracy,  but  public  education  in  the 
country  has  not  reached  northern  standards 
of  progressiveness.  The  absence  of  Russia 
and  Italy  had  significance.  Moral  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  two  countries  has  not  attained 
the  point  where  the  individual  can  work 
cooperatively  with  other  peoples.  Lack  of 
interest  among  the  masses  and  autocratic 
authority  interfere. 

It  was  the  Intention  of  the  conference  to 
help  the  world  toward  an  awakening  of 
spirit.  Human  sympathy  was  urged  be¬ 
tween  teacher  and  pupil.  Professor  Ferriere 
hit  the  note  when  he  said,  if  the  teacher 
associates  himself  with  the  child’s  interests 
and  with  a  deep  search  for  the  true  he  will 
bring  his  pupil  more  joy  than  pain.  The 
teacher  must  have  the  personal  influence 
to  stir  love  in  the  child  with  such  a  strength 
that  the  child  will  feel  he  must  keep  the 
love  alive  for  future  generations.  This  love 
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needs  to  be  closely  attached  to  a  real  life  in 
the  school  room  based  on  the  experience  of 
the  past  but  also  on  the  highest  science  of 
the  day. 

Other  speakers  presented  the  same  theme 
in  different  words,  which  they  thought 
gave  it  better  emphasis.  Herr  Wilhelm 
Paulsen  of  Berlin,  author  of  “The  Conquest 
of  the  School,”  said  the  problem  is  to  rebuild 
education  on  the  vital  needs  of  the  individual 
and  of  society,  to  restore  in  education  a 
direct  contact  with  nature  and  with  reality. 
Dr.  Paul  Dengler,  Director  of  the  Austro- 
American  Institute  of  Education,  in  Vienna, 
stressed  the  education  of  the  will,  the  social 
realization  of  the  individual,  character 
building  for  the  formation  of  a  free  and 
self-disciplined  personality.  An  American, 
Dr.  Carleton  Washburne,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  Winnetka,  Illinois,  summarized 
the  subject  of  the  conference  in  four  words, 
“freedom  through  individual  mastery.” 

Methods  of  achieving  this  purpose  were 
discussed  in  detail  in  classes  held  every 
morning  at  the  Scuola  Normale.  These 
groups  were  led  by  teachers  who  had 
experimented  with  such  problems  as  the 
freedom  of  children  to  draw  up  in  some 
part  their  own  time-tables,  freedom  to 
select  from  several  educational  exercises 
or  from  several  departments  of  the  school 
program,  freedom  to  take  part  in  delibera¬ 
tions,  resolutions,  elections,  and  sanctions, 
and  freedom  as  a  means  of  bringing  out 
diversity  in  talent.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  all  diversity  in  the  children  must  be 
balanced  by  the  duty  of  solidarity.  In  other 
words,  the  moral  necessity  appeared  in 
every  method  considered. 

To  get  down  to  the  bottom  of  their  ethical 
fundamentals  now,  emphasis  was  put  on  the 
basis  of  morality;  that  is,  reality.  The 
question  arose,  what  was  meant  by  reality? 
The  answer  was,  reality  is  the  world  or 
universe  as  it  is.  In  order  to  take  an 
honest,  effective  part  in  life,  the  child  must 


learn  what  the  world  really  is  without 
being  deceived  by  systems  coming  from 
semi-educated  societies.  To  be  honest  he 
must  learn  to  face  the  truth,  whether  it  is 
favorable  or  unfavorable  to  vanishing  sys¬ 
tems  of  moral  education.  The  higher 
morality  comes  of  facing  difficulty  rather 
than  running  away  from  it.  Running  away 
from  difficulty  has  been  disguised  in  the 
past  under  dictatorial  authority.  Under 
medieval  educators  the  individual  said 
ignomlniously,  “Let  other  people,  who  tell 
me  they  know  more  than  I,  take  care  of  my 
life  and  morals.”  Now  the  individual  says, 
“I  will  labor  to  Improve  my  understanding 
so  that  I  can  give  my  best.” 

The  present  attitude  comes  out  of  the 
normal  development  of  human  nature,  rais¬ 
ing  it  from  the  servility  men  despise  to  the 
honest  attempt  of  the  individual  to  give  his 
best  effort.  The  practical  training  occurs 
in  home  and  classroom.  Since  all  children 
have  not  the  blessing  of  energetic  parents, 
much  inspiration  toward  the  ideal  needs  to 
come  from  the  teacher,  who  has  at  hand  the 
familiar  instruments  of  moral  development, 
in  language,  arithmetic,  geography,  history, 
and  the  whole  list  of  studies  to  sewing  and 
manual  arts.  If  the  child  is  Induced  to 
find  out  all  the  honest  truth  which  these 
subjects  contain,  and  is  led  to  work  them 
out  honestly,  he  can  learn  what  the  world 
is  like,  what  task  he  can  do  best,  and  what  is 
good  for  other  people. 

Teachers  who  have  close  to  their  hearts  the 
spread  of  knowledge  can  find  much  inspira¬ 
tion  in  these  international  meetings  of  their 
profession.  The  slow  plodding  of  the 
teacher  in  the  classroom  is  at  last  being  felt. 
Next  year  there  will  be  another  conference 
like  that  at  Locarno,  another  step  toward 
the  day  when  the  apostles  of  intelligence 
become  the  leaders  of  all  humanity.  There 
is  no  falter  in  the  march  from  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle  to  the  present  inspirers 
of  youth. 


THE  MIRACLE  SCHOOL 

Clare  Ousley 


[How  a  movement  is  the  lengthened  shadow  of  a  man  you  will  again  realize  from  this  inspiring 
account  of  the  work  of  a  brother  beyond  the  border,  some  of  whose  difficulties  make  our  own  seem  as 
straws.  Mrs.  Ousley  who  says  she  knows  nothing  about  education,  but  merely  keeps  her  eyes  open  as 
she  tags  around  after  her  husband,  a  newspaper  correspondent  in  Japan,  China,  England,  and  Mexico, 
writes  from  Apartado,  74  Bis,  Mexico  City,  D.  F.) 


The  Colonia  de  la  Bolsa  is  probably 
the  most  depressing  section  in  the 
Mexican  capital.  The  forbidding 
walls  of  the  penitentiary  dominate  and  set 
the  color  of  the  neighborhood.  Gray. 
Not  the  tender  gray  of  morning  mist  but 
the  relentless  gray  of  poverty  and  alkali 
dust.  Gray  adobe  huts;  occasional  gray, 
dust-laden  shrubs;  little  gray  streets  with 
gray  furtive  figures  in  the  doorways.  A 
hopeless,  barren  flat  of  land  wherein  live  the 
thieves,  the  prostitutes  and  the  pobres  of  the 
city.  It  is  said  that  there  are  no  policemen 
in  the  Colonia  de  la  Bolsa  because,  although 
not  excessively  cautious  in  such  matters,  the 
Police  Department  is  not  inclined  to  waste 
uselessly  the  lives  of  its  khaki  clad  gendarmes. 
And  anyway  the  people  who  live  in  la  Bolsa 
are  very  poor  and  as  long  as  there  are  other 
and  more  profitable  worlds  to  conquer  are 
not  apt  to  fritter  away  their  time  stealing 
from  one  another.  Garbage  is  collected 
only  occasionally.  The  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  has  not  troubled  greatly  to  cross  the 
dusty  borders.  The  streets  are  not  streets. 
They  are  corduroy  lanes  that  begin  il- 
logically,  wander  around  irresolutely  and 
then  end  conclusively  in  the  doorway  of  a 
mud  hut  where  scramble,  in  the  democracy 
of  poverty,  a  few  cadaverous  pigs  and 
numerous  underfed  future  citizens  of  the 
Republic.  The  fastidious  Terry  says  in  his 
Guide  to  Mexico:  “Particularly  to  be 
avoided  is  that  region  .  .  .  called  Co¬ 
lonia  de  la  Bolsa^  as  it  is  the  plague  and 
crime  spot  of  the  city.  It  is  a  sort  of  native 
Ghetto  with  dirty  and  microbic  streets. 


repulsive  sights  and  evil  smells;  where  the 
inhabitants  could  never  be  accused  of  ex¬ 
cessive  tidiness.”  Terry’s  description  is 
accurate.  And  yet — on  one  of  the  dusty 
corners  there  is  a  cantina,  named  in  gay 
bravado  “The  Temple  of  Bacchus”  and 
over  its  drab  doorway  there  is  a  gaudy 
Virgin  of  Guadalupe  whose  bright  blue  robe 
and  festive  gilt  halo  are  evidences  of  a  valiant 
attempt  to  escape  the  eternal  grayness. 
And — in  the  midst  of  squalor  and  filth, 
in  the  very  shadow  of  the  penitentiary  there 
is  The  Miracle  School. 

That  is  not  the  school’s  official  title.  It 
is  listed  in  the  directory  as  The  Francisco 
I.  Madero  School.  But  a  visitor  once  called 
it  The  Miracle  School  and  the  name  has 
stuck. 

As  a  result  of  the  vision  of  one  quietly 
determined  man  named  Oropeza  there  is 
now,  in  the  center  of  this  “plague  and  crime 
spot”  an  educational  institution  which 
offers  to  the  shadowed  neighborhood  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  self-respecting  citizenship,  en¬ 
lightenment  and  hope  for  a  lucrative  future. 
It  is  a  school  which  includes  in  its  spirit  all 
that  is  best  in  modern  educational  theories 
but  which  is  strangely  lacking  in  that 
expensive  equipment  usually  considered 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  theories. 

Whenever  I  have  the  responsibility  of 
visitors  to  Mexico  I  try  to  take  them  to  The 
Miracle  School.  It  is  a  long,  dusty  and  very 
cobblestoned  trip.  Sometimes  the  visitors 
are  grateful  for  the  experience;  sometimes 
they  are  just  excited  by  a  slumming  expe¬ 
dition.  The  last  time  I  went  there  were  in  the 
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party  a  Visitor  from  the  States,  an  American 
Philistine  and  the  Author  of  a  Book  about 
Mexico.  The  road  to  the  penitentiary 
seemed  longer  and  the  cobblestones  more 
offensive  than  usual  and  the  Ford  in  which 
we  journeyed  belonged  in  a  museum.  When 
after  many  detours  and  arguments  about 
the  route  the  wrecked  jitney  pulled  up 
at  the  door  of  the  school  the  Philistine’s 
vanity  case  and  handbag  were  considerably 
mixed  up  with  the  Author’s  walking  stick 
and  pipe  but  her  opinions  concerning  the 
absurdity  of  the  expedition  were  well  or¬ 
ganized.  And  as  we  stepped  within  the 
gates  of  the  decrepit  old  stucco  building 
and  had  a  glimpse  of  a  patio  w'hich  could 
never,  even  by  the  wildest  enthusiast,  be 
described  as  lushly  verdant,  her  reaction 
was  immediate;  “Heavens!  What  depressing 
poverty!”  But  the  Philistine  is  a  careful 
observer  as  w’^ell  as  completely  honest  and 
her  next  comment,  as  a  small  boy  with  an 
obvious  air  of  importance  stepped  toward  us, 
was;  “Lord  help  us!  A  Mexican  boy  with  a 
clean  face!” 

The  boy  with  the  glistening  face  smiled 
and  held  out  his  hand  to  the  Author. 
“Buenas  dias,  companero.  Is  there  some¬ 
thing  I  can  do  for  youi*” 

The  Author  explained  that  we  were  old 
friends  of  the  school  and  would  like  to  show 
it  to  our  companions.  The  boy  was  not  shy 
nor  embarrassed.  He  was  well  poised  and 
completely  at  ease.  He  explained  that 
Senor  Oropeza  was  not  there  but  that  he 
himself  would  be  glad  to  take  us  over  the 
school.  He  did.  And  in  the  doing  his  self- 
possession  and  independence  of  manner 
showed  clearly  that  this  was  no  pupil 
trained  to  show  off  a  school,  but  a  youngster 
who  was  an  integral  part  of  the  institution  in 
the  creation  of  which  he  had  taken  proud 
and  important  part.  Did  we  understand 
the  basis  of  the  school?  No?  Very  well 
then.  We  must  realize  first  of  all  that  this 
was  not  a  school  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
It  was,  more  properly  speaking,  a  group  of 
sindicados  or  labor  unions.  Instead  of  the 
convent-’onal  classes  to  be  found  in  ordinary 
schools  (and  is  it  possible  there  w^as  slight 


scorn  in  our  youthful  host’s  Inflection  when 
he  referred  to  “ordinary  schools”?)  there  were 
sindicados.  For  instance,  here  was  the  car¬ 
penter’s  sindicado.  We  entered  a  shabby 
little  workroom  with  a  paltry  number  of 
tables  and  tools.  Broken  pieces  of  furniture 
were  standing  forlornly  about  the  room 
waiting  to  be  repaired.  It  was  not  an 
imposing  outlay.  But  it  was  being  used, 
every  bit  of  it,  enthusiastically.  Five  or 
six  boys  were  busy  at  carpentering — that 
never  waning  passion  of  boyhood.  They 
were  working  without  direction.  The  car¬ 
pentry  instructor  was  at  lunch.  If  they 
should  need  him  they  would  call  him.  The 
boys  showed  us  pictures  of  furniture  the 
union  had  made  and  sold,  some  to  neighbors 
in  the  Colonia  and  some  to  folks  in  el  centra, 
Mexico  City’s  equivalent  to  “down  town.” 
The  workings  of  the  sindicados  are  all  alike. 
Explanation  of  o-ic  will  suffice  for  all. 
There  is  a  secretaiy  ancl  a  treasurer  as  well 
as  necessary  commissioners.  There  are  a 
great  many  commissioners  in  The  Miracle 
School.  Each  member  pays  a  small  assess¬ 
ment  to  the  general  fund  of  the  sindicado. 
This,  with  whatever  profit  is  made  on  furni¬ 
ture  sold  is  divided  into  three  parts.  One 
third  is  set  aside  for  the  purchase  of  new 
tools  and  equipment.  A  second  third  is  paid 
into  the  school  bank  for  the  general  upkeep 
of  the  school,  and  the  other  third,  clear 
profit,  is  divided  among  the  members  of  the 
union.  A  thoroughly  businesslike  arrange¬ 
ment.  If  there  are  any  arguments  about  the 
money  the  banker  straightens  them  out. 
That’s  a  banker’s  business.  Problems  of 
discipline?  They  are,  of  course,  Senor, 
handled  by  the  court  of  justice.  Teachers 
as  judges?  Oh,  no,  Senor.  The  court 
is  composed  of  members  of  the  sindicados, 
and  sometimes — there  was  a  shy  smile  on 
the  boy’s  shining  face — sometimes  the  court 
is  compelled  to  discipline  the  teachers. 

Each  child  selects  his  own  sindicado,  his 
choice  resting  entirely  upon  his  own  personal 
taste,  abilities  and  ideas  concerning  a  future 
trade.  There  is  a  machinists’  sindicado 
where  typewriters,  sewing  machines  and  the 
simpler  household  devices  are  repaired.  In 
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the  union  of  seamstresses  and  tailors,  clothes 
are  made  for  those  who  can  afford  to  pay 
for  them  (customers  being  both  pupils  of  the 
school  and  residents  of  the  Colonia)  and 
repairing  is  done  for  those  who  have  had  the 
foresight  to  insure  their  garments.  For  the 
sum  of  five  centavos  a  month  any  child  in  the 
school  can  insure  pantaloneSy  waistcoats, 
petticoats  and  shirts  against  childhood’s 
inevitable  sartorial  disasters.  A  weekly 
school  paper  is  published  by  the  printers’ 
union.  There  was  a  process  of  typesetting, 
the  day  we  were  there,  an  authoritative 
editorial  on  the  manifest  advantages  of 
bathing.  Small  outside  printing  jobs  are 
also  taken  in.  The  bakers’  union  sells  rolls 
and  bread  to  the  school  as  well  as  to  the 
entire  neighborhood.  The  shoemakers  half 
sole  and  patch  shoes  and  supply  an  insurance 
service  similar  to  that  of  the  tailors.  The 
agricultural  union  farms  with  great  gusto 
and  considerable  skill  in  the  small  amount 
of  land  available  and  peddles  the  fresh 
vegetables.  There  is  a  tinners’  union  where 
bath  tubs  and  wash  basins  are  made  at  a 
great  rate,  for  the  ideas  of  the  school  are 
spreading  in  a  surprising  manner  through 
the  “plague  and  crime  spot”  where  as  Mr. 
Terry  indicates,  bathing  has  never  been  a 
favorite  sport.  Even  the  kitchen  is  organ¬ 
ized  on  union  principles. 

It  is  a  busy  place.  Children  are  learning 
useful  trades  which  will  enable  them  to  make 
a  decent  living.  And  they  are  earning 
every  inch  of  their  way  themselves.  They 
pay  for  everything  they  get.  And  as  far 
as  instruction  goes,  in  the  formal  sense,  there 
is  none.  There  are  teachers,  yes.  But  they 
are  there  to  teach  only  as  the  need  arises. 
If,  in  the  course  of  a  financial  discussion, 
a  sindicado  runs  afoul  of  the  multiplication 
table,  the  arithmetic  teacher  is  sought  out 
and  the  problem  then  and  there  explained. 
That  is  all  unless  the  children  wish  further 
enlightenment.  If  the  shoemakers  suddenly 
have  a  desire  to  know  where  the  leather  they 
are  working  on  comes  from,  a  teacher  who 
can  tell  them  is  questioned.  They  are  told 
more  if  they  want  to  know  more.  Otherwise 
not. 


All  the  unions  are  organized  into  one 
federation  called  the  Children’s  Federation 
of  Labor.  The  Children’s  Federation  of 
Labor  is  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the 
Mexican  Federation  of  Labor  and  each  year 
sends  delegates  to  the  national  convention. 
But  much  more  interesting  is  the  local  con¬ 
vention  held  each  year  at  the  school.  A 
more  businesslike  and  directly  active  labor 
convention  could  not  be  found.  There  are 
fewer  resolutions  presented  and  they  are 
much  more  to  the  point  than  is  customary 
in  labor  conventions.  Grown-ups  do  not 
supervise.  They  are  admitted  as  visitors. 
But  the  business  of  the  convention  goes  on 
with  no  embarrassment  at  the  presence  of 
these  supposed  directors  of  the  destinies  of 
childhood.  These  children  direct  their  own 
destinies  and  seem  to  be  making  a  jolly  good 
job  of  it.  There  is  no  foolishness  about 
these  conventions.  Those  who  are  rude 
enough  to  disturb  the  meeting  by  personal 
conversation  or  lack  of  attention  are  re¬ 
quested  firmly  and  politely  by  the  presiding 
officer  to  “have  the  goodness”  to  leave  the 
convention  hall. 

If  you  asked  Mr.  Oropeza,  the  shy,  quiet 
voiced,  kind  eyed  man  whose  spirit  is  back 
of  all  the  activities  of  The  Miracle  School, 
just  how  he  happened  to  establish  it,  he 
would  undoubtedly  tell  you  that  he  did  not 
establish  the  school;  that  like  Topsy  it  just 
grew.  And  he  would  be  correct  at  that. 
But  the  story  of  how  it  started  “just  grow¬ 
ing”  is  worth  the  telling  because  it  gives  as 
nothing  else  can  the  fundamental  basis  of 
cooperation  upon  which  the  school  is  built. 

It  seems  that  one  Sunday  Mr.  Oropeza 
appeared  in  the  streets  of  the  Colonia  de  la 
Bolsa  pushing  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  books. 
When  he  offered  them  to  the  residents  of  the 
Colonia  they  took  them,  whether  they  could 
read  or  not,  because  to  be  offered  something 
for  nothing  was  a  new  experience.  He 
returned  the  next  week  bringing  new  books 
and  taking  back  the  ones  he  had  left  before. 
Out  of  a  collection  of  seven  hundred  books 
Mr.  Oropeza  says  he  never  lost  a  one,  a 
statement  which  most  lending  libraries 
might  read  with  surprise.  The  children 
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of  the  Colonia  liked  him  and  soon  they  made 
the  request  which  it  is  probable  he  had  been 
hoping  for.  There  was  no  school  in  the 
Colonia.  Couldn’t  Mr.  Oropeza  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it?  So  he  went  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  and  asked  for  a  building. 
There  was  nothing  available  but  an  old  beer 
garden  which  had  been  wrecked  during  the 
revolution.  If  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  was  surprised  at  a  request  for  permission 
to  establish  a  school  in  the  Colonia  de  la 
Bolsa  it  was  possibly  even  more  surprised 
that  Mr.  Oropeza  accepted  the  abandoned 
beer  garden  as  a  school  building. 

They  set  to  work  together,  Mr.  Oropeza 
and  the  children,  to  clear  out  the  ruined 
building.  There  was  no  direction  of  the 
work.  Each  child  did  what  he  was  able  to 
do.  Stones  and  crumbling  walls  were 
cleared  away  and  used  in  reconstruction. 
It  naturally  developed  that  some  children 
were  more  efficient  than  others.  They  be¬ 
came  “commissioners.”  If  there  were  al¬ 
most  as  many  commissioners  as  children, 
what  then?  Being  a  commissioner  is  fun. 

As  soon  as  the  grounds  were  cleared  there 
came  from  one  small  boy  the  request  for  a 
piece  of  land  to  cultivate.  And  surely  only 
the  optimism  of  childhood  could  have  seen 
the  possibility  of  making  things  grow  in  that 
arid  dustiness.  It  soon  developed  that 
not  only  one,  but  many  boys,  wanted  land. 
Perhaps  it  was  only  imitation  of  their  grown¬ 
ups  or  perhaps  it  was  a  deep-rooted  instinct 
which  made  these  ragamuffins  of  city  streets 
demand  the  same  thing  their  fathers  had 
demanded  when  Mexico’s  revolution  was 
born.  At  any  rate  the  children  wanted 
land.  So  the  land  was  divided  up  and  a 
commissioner  of  agriculture  appointed. 
From  the  division  of  the  land  came  the  need 
for  a  writing  and  an  arithmetic  teacher. 
For  if  they  could  not  write  how  could  they 
make  application  for  the  document  with  the 
big  red  seal  which  gave  them  a  right  to  a 
piece  of  land  ?  And  without  knowing  figures 
how  could  they  compute  their  gains  when 
the  crops  came  in  ? 

Thus  as  each  new  need  has  arisen  it  has 
been  met  in  the  best  manner  possible.  The 


school  is  now  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system,  its  teachers  paid  by  the  Department 
of  Education.  There  are  about  seven 
hundred  pupils  ranging  in  age  from  four 
to  sixteen.  Between  three  and  four  hundred 
of  them  sleep  at  the  school.  For  where  else 
could  they  sleep?  They  have  no  homes. 
If  they  did  not  sleep  at  the  school  they  would 
be  curled  up  in  doorways  with  only  thin 
zerapes  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  nights 
of  the  Mexican  highland.  The  dormitory 
is  not  an  imposing  sight.  The  Philistine 
shuddered  a  bit  at  the  none  too  fresh  beds 
crowded  together  in  one  small  room  and  the 
visitor  from  the  States  who  has  babies  of  her 
own  was  concerned  that  some  of  the  beds 
had  no  mattresses.  But  a  bed,  even  without 
a  mattress,  is  better  than  a  place  among  the 
dogs  in  a  stone  doorway.  And  as  soon  as 
those  children  lacking  mattresses  have  made 
enough  money  they  will  buy  them.  A 
bathroom  has  recently  been  added  and  Mr. 
Oropeza  says  that  the  bathroom  is  absolutely 
the  only  place  where  he  finds  it  necessary 
to  exert  his  authority.  He  does  have  to 
keep  them  on  a  schedule  there  or  they  would 
use  all  the  water  and  there  would  be  no  time 
for  anything  else.  The  bank  now  has  funds 
enough  to  be  able  to  lend  small  amounts 
to  those  students  who  have  security — 
security  in  skill  and  honest  intentions. 
There  are  night  classes  for  the  adults  of  the 
neighborhood.  Home  sanitation,  cooking, 
nursing  and  simple  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  are  taught  to  parents  who  have 
been  spurred  on  to  self-improvement  by  their 
own  children.  The  school  has  become  a 
community  center  where  citizens  come  to 
discuss  civic  matters  such  as  garbage  collec¬ 
tion,  park  improvement,  comfort  stations 
and  the  planting  of  trees  in  the  roadways. 

To  modern  educators  and  social  workers 
in  the  United  States — those  stiff  collared 
folks  who  sit  each  year  in  ponderous  discus¬ 
sion  of  shower  baths,  individual  bedrooms, 
scientific  playgrounds,  psychopathology  and 
dietetic  improvements — the  equipment  of 
The  Miracle  School  would  probably  seem 
shockingly  inadequate.  On  the  contrary 
it  is  completely  adequate.  For  the  children 
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have  made  it  themselves  just  as  the  need 
has  arisen.  Sometimes  visitors  to  the  school 
talk  longingly  of  the  possibility  of  an  endow¬ 
ment.  An  endowment  would  mean  an  end 
of  the  miracle  in  The  Miracle  School.  As 
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the  Philistine,  who  as  has  been  indicated  is 
quite  apt  to  get  at  the  crux  of  things  with 
clarity  and  insight,  exclaimed;  “Miracle?  I 
should  say  it  is:  Mexicans  working,  ac¬ 
tually  working,  just  because  they  want  to!’* 


HISTORY  FOR  QUALITATIVE  DEMOCRACY 

Arthur  D.  Cromwell 

[From  the  famous  old  Normal  School  in  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Cromwell  goes  out 
among  the  farms  and  in  their  little,  long  neglected  schools  brings  to  a  vital  and  difficult  subject  usually 
taught  poorly  an  interest  and  value  decidedly  remarkable.] 


Education  for  democracy  needs 
new  ideals  and  new  organization. 
Modern  democracies  have  about 
reached  their  limits  for  safety  in  size  but 
they  have  not  realized  their  possibilities 
for  enrichment  of  life.  We  have  heard 
much  of  “born  free  and  equal,”  we  need  to 
hear  more  about  how  to  organize  society 
so  that  one  may  reach  his  fullest  develop¬ 
ment  and  find  his  greatest  happiness  through 
activities  that  are  helpful  to  others. 

Intolerance  with  race  and  religious  hatreds 
is  probably  man’s  most  costly  and  deadly 
vice.  History  should  enable  us  to  realize 
that  civilized  people  have  been  large  and 
heavy  borrowers.  A  surcharging  of  the  sub¬ 
conscious  field  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude 
for  the  good  things  bequeathed  by  others, 
might,  as  Mr.  Wells  suggests,  be  made  a 
mighty  influence  for  realizing  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  man. 

Our  use  of  the  Binet-Simon  intelligence 
tests  has  shattered  our  confidence  in  the 
equality  theory.  Modern  civilization  is 
complex  and  hence  there  is  something  useful 
for  everyone  to  do  regardless  of  his  intelli¬ 
gence.  Our  schools  must  become  as  complex 
as  life  itself.  We  must  so  teach  that  each 
pupil  may  reach  his  highest  development 
doing  necessary  things  which  he  may  be 
taught  to  do  well. 

Every  child  should  feel  the  thrill  of 
achievement.  Next  to  the  pleasure  of  being 
constantly  physically  up  to  par,  there  is 


no  enjoyment  greater  than  that  which 
comes  from  creative  activity  carried  to 
successful  completion.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  project  work.  Our  schools  must  find 
all  kinds  of  things  for  all  kinds  of  pupils  to 
do.  Our  industrial  and  social  life  demands 
many  activities  too  monotonous  for  people 
of  high  intelligence  and  yet  these  things 
must  be  done  or  civilization  stops. 

In  the  “Character  Education”  contest, 
the  essay  that  won  the  $5cxx)  prize  rec¬ 
ommends  three  things:  (i)  project  teaching, 
(2)  the  socialization  of  the  child,  (3)  and  a 
book  of  “golden  deeds.” 

The  following  is  an  account  of  an  attempt 
to  realize  these  objectives  by  teaching  his¬ 
tory  for  qualitative  democracy.  The  ex¬ 
periment  is  running  near  a  state  Teachers 
College.  The  writer  is  supervisor  of  senior 
teaching  in  rural  schools.  Rural  schools 
are  detached  and  simple  and,  therefore,  they 
are  free  to  try  new  and  improved  methods. 
Of  course  such  work  needs  to  be  carefully 
supervised.  Another  advantage  of  the 
single-room  rural  schools  is  that  they  have 
grades  one  to  eight  and  this  gives  a  natural 
audience  situation  for  project  work. 

For  this  experiment,  the  first  year,  we 
selected  three  single-room  rural  schools; 
now,  the  third  year,  we  are  running  the  work 
in  ten  different  schools.  We  selected  the 
sixth  grade  history  because  it  seemed  to  be 
the  hardest  thing  to  teach.  We  were  told 
that  large  city  schools  had  given  it  up  saying 
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it  cannot  be  taught  to  sixth  graders.  The 
sixth  grade  is  not  so  far  above  or  below  other 
grades  that  teachers  may  not  profit  by  the 
method  for  history  or  geography  in  any 
grade  from  one  to  the  end  of  the  high  school. 

The  National  History  Association  and  our 
State  Course  of  Study  recommend  our 
European  or  old-world  background  for  the 
sixth  grade.  The  aim  is  to  show  how  Egypt 
was  the  “cradle  of  civilization”;  how  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  valleys,  India  and 
China  contributed  their  share;  how  the 
Phoenicians  started  commerce;  how  our 
religion,  our  Bible  and  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  came  from  the  Holy  Land;  how  near 
Sir  Henry  Maine  was  right  when  he  declared, 
“Except  the  blind  forces  of  Nature,  nothing 
moves  in  this  world  which  was  not  Greek  in 
its  origin.”  We  aimed  to  show  what 
cultured  contributions  were  made  by  Rome; 
the  Teutonic  peoples,  the  Spanish  and  the 
English;  how  America  was  discovered  by 
Europeans,  explored  by  the  Spanish,  French, 
Dutch,  and  others;  and  finally  how  our  part 
of  North  America  was  colonized  by  the 
English. 

To  borrow  an  illustration  from  Robinson’s 
“Ordeal”  we  aim  to  show  how  a  page  of  the 
pupil’s  text  book  is  printed  on  paper  in¬ 
vented  in  China.  It  is  printed  with  letters 
brought  to  Greece  by  the  Phcenicians. 
These  letters  were  modified  by  the  Romans 
and  later  the  “lower  case”  by  the  medieval 
scribes.  It  is  printed  in  a  language  brought 
to  England  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  added  to 
by  the  Romans  and  then  greatly  enriched  by 
the  Franks.  This  English  language  was 
brought  to  America  by  English  colonists  and 
there  added  to  by  the  native  American 
Indians.  What  is  true  of  a  page  of  printed 
text  is  true  of  almost  anything  we  possess. 

To  start  the  work,  we  selected  a  bright 
young  woman  who  had  had  two  years’  teach¬ 
ing  experience  before  coming  to  normal 
school.  It  is  interesting  to  record  that 
she  is  the  first  member  of  her  class  to  get 
over  $2000  per  year  for  departmental 
teaching.  We  selected  two  other  girls  to 
follow  about  two  weeks  behind  their  leader. 

We  had  the  same  general  alms  that  good 


history  teachers  everywhere  have.  We 
aimed  to  cultivate  habits  that  would  give 
skill  in  use  of  maps,  charts,  graphs,  speci¬ 
mens,  pictures,  reference  works  and  other 
sources  of  information.  We  aimed  to  teach 
a  body  of  facts  that  will  be  the  basis  of 
future  reasoning.  We  aimed  to  cultivate 
attitudes  such  as  tolerance,  open-minded¬ 
ness,  a  feeling  of  the  continuity  of  history, 
a  realization  that  a  fact  in  history  is  es¬ 
tablished  by  patient  research  and  careful 
reasoning.  And  for  qualitative  democracy, 
we  aimed  to  teach  that  we  are  the  rich 
inheritors  from  ages  past  and  therefore  we 
should  “carry  on”  better  because  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  add  our  share.  Lastly  all 
good  history  teachers  aim  to  do  something 
for  the  worthy  use  of  leisure,  for  that  we 
cultivate  good  silent  reading  and  tastes  so 
that  things  take  on  meanings. 

Good  teaching  is  going  from  the  known 
to  the  next  nearest  unknown.  What  did 
the  children  know  that  we  could  use?  We 
decided  to  try  the  Story  of  Joseph.  This 
is  in  their  history  for  the  lower  grades  and 
some  of  them  had  read  it  in  connection  with 
their  Sunday  school  lessons.  We  asked  the 
children  how  would  they  like  to  make  a 
sand  table  for  the  story  of  Joseph.  What 
could  each  do?  Some  could  draw,  some 
could  bring  pictures  or  reference  books  from 
home,  some  could  carve,  and  some  could 
help  make  our  sand  table.  We  were  deep 
in  socialized,  project  teaching.  We  could 
not  help  dropping  the  “I”  and  taking  on  the 
“we”  and  the  “our”  that  characterize 
democracy.  We  could  feel  the  children  re¬ 
acting  to  the  “responsibility  to  the  group 
and  the  group  dependency  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual.”  Each  and  all  must  do  good  work 
or  there  would  be  weak  places  in  our  finished 
project.  This,  we  understand,  to  be  the 
essence  of  democracy. 

Egypt  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  our 
sand  table  was  the  center  of  Interest.  The 
Nile  runs  north,  though  our  geographies 
picture  it  as  “running  up.”  This  was 
before  the  days  of  the  compass  and  hence 
we  must  observe  the  stars  in  order  to  get  our 
directions  for  placing  the  map  on  the  floor 
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from  which  to  copy  our  sand  table.  Pyra¬ 
mids  and  sphinxes  are  cut  from  white  soap. 
To  the  north  and  east,  we  made  our  Holy 
Land.  We  cut  little  strips  of  camels  from 
magazines  where  they  were  used  to  advertise 
tourists*  scenes.  These  formed  our  caravans 
to  one  of  which  Joseph  was  sold,  and  taken 
down  into  Egypt.  What  did  Joseph  find  in 
Egypt  We  had  entered  Egypt  from  a 
child’s  point  of  view.  We  had  entered  it 
from  the  historian’s  point  of  view.  He 
found  massive  buildings,  advanced  agricul¬ 
ture,  good  roads,  and  much  use  of  metals  and 
colors  for  decorations.  He  found  picture 
writing  and  an  ethical  code  in  the  “  Book  of 
the  Dead.” 

We  pass  to  Greece,  there  the  hills  are 
covered  with  huts,  shepherds  and  olive 
groves  but  they  lack  wheat.  The  Phoe¬ 
nicians  bring  wheat  from  Egypt.  Greece 
contributed  two  wonderful  stories  to  civiliza¬ 
tion.  How  would  the  children  like  to  make 
a  “movie”  of  Homer’s  Iliad.  Each  child 
was  to  make  one  picture  and  one  label  or 
legend  to  tell  what  his  picture  means. 
These  pages  we  pasted  together  side  by  side 
for  an  old-fashioned  “book”  or  scroll.  A 
grocery  box  with  rollers  and  slits  at  either 
side  made  our  “movie”  machine.  One 
pupil  told  the  story  to  the  school  as  two  boys 
unrolled  and  rerolled  the  scroll.  This  movie 
contained  some  interesting  pictures;  Helen’s 
fifty  lovers  gaily  dressed,  the  wooden  horse, 
the  burning  of  Troy  and  pictures  of  indi¬ 
vidual  heroes. 

Then  we  built  Athens  on  the  sand  table, 
a  type  study  of  Greek  democracy  at  its  best. 
We  began  with  the  Agora  or  market  place 
where  a  man  Socrates  helped  to  discover 
intelligence  and  freedom  of  which  democra¬ 
cies  have  had  none  too  much.  Buildings 
were  carved  from  white  soap.  We  erected 
the  Acropolis  with  the  wonderful  statue 
of  Athena.  It  was  not  hard  to  get  the 
children  to  imagine  where  the  French  got  the 
idea  for  our  Statue  of  Liberty  that  adorns 
New  York  harbor.  We  built  as  we  studied 
the  Parthenon.  We  built  gardens  at  either 
side  of  the  Acropolis  for  Plato  and  Aristotle 
in  the  Academy  or  the  Lyceum.  We  built 


the  theaters  and  we  dramatized  a  boy 
entering  into  citizenship.  Of  course,  we 
dedicated  a  place  for  the  Olympic  games. 
These  were  too  interesting  and  we  had  to 
make  a  “movie”  of  a  boy  preparing  for, 
going  to,  and  winning  in  various  events. 

We  make  a  preliminary  study  of  geogra¬ 
phic  influence  and  so  as  we  pass  to  Rome, 
as  we  did  with  Egypt  and  Greece,  we  take 
a  week  on  the  geography  of  Italy.  Then 
in  a  “movie”  we  go  back  to  burning  Troy. 
Aneas  escapes  and  goes  to  Egypt  and 
Carthage.  He  visits  Syracuse  and  finally 
reaches  the  Tiber.  Interesting  drawing 
lessons  are  enjoyed  making  pictures  of 
Romulus  and  Remus.  There  are  good 
pictures  of  the  “she  bear”  and  hence  the 
poorest  drawers  found  something  interesting 
and  necessary  to  copy.  By  the  third  week 
in  December,  we  aim  to  reach  the  “good 
Roman  peace”  under  Czesar  Augustus  and 
the  life  of  Christ. 

How  could  we,  like  archeologists,  dig  the 
life  of  Christ  out  from  under  two  thousand 
years  of  theological  and  institutional  dog¬ 
matisms?  We  try  to  teach  three  things  on 
which  there  can  be  little  difference  of 
opinion.  Western  nations  date  time  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  from  the  birth  of  a  little 
baby  in  a  manger  in  an  old-fashioned  stable 
in  the  little  village  of  Bethlehem.  This 
gives  us  our  Christ  mass  or  Christmas. 
This  “babe  in  the  manger,”  we  picture  on 
the  sand  table.  Colored  lantern  slides  of 
Christian  paintings,  and  frequent  singing 
of  the  Christmas  carols  help  give  something 
of  the  feeling  we  wish  to  cultivate. 

Our  second  great  realization  connected 
with  the  life  of  Christ  is  that  he  gave  us  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  Sermon  by 
the  Sea.  We  have  been  making  a  booklet 
in  which  we  keep  new  words,  pictures  and 
letters  which  we  have  imagined  children  have 
written  to  their  parents  and  friends  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  descriptions  of  golden  deeds, 
and  interesting  and  worthy  quotations. 
From  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  we  get  a 
number  of  generalizations.  “  Blessed  are  the 
meek  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.”  Some 
do  not  take  this  seriously  but  when  we  study 
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the  prospects  for  the  lion  and  the  lamb, 
we  realize  that  the  meek  and  lowly  lamb 
that  furnishes  wool  to  help  keep  us  warm  is 
to  survive  and  the  lion  must  go. 

A  third  contribution  about  which  there  is 
no  difference  of  opinion  are  the  parables. 
These  are  read  for  our  scripture  lessons. 
Enough  time  is  taken  in  the  history  class 
to  realize  that  they  are  a  form  of  literature 
like  an  expanded  simile  or  metaphor  in 
which  there  is  a  double  meaning.  The 
physical  meaning  is  obvious  and  the  spiritual 
meaning  depends  upon  our  breadth  of 
experiences.  They  grow  richer  as  we  know 
more. 

To  his  own  people,  Jesus  was  a  heretic. 
Some  of  them  thought  they  had  a  monopoly 
on  God  but  Jesus  taught  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  For  that  they  had  him  crucified. 
Paul  with  his  companions  started  missionary 
work.  He  too  was  a  heretic  and  therefore 
they  had  the  Romans  behead  him,  but  that 
did  not  stop  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

The  last  of  February  we  review  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  Crusaders  over  the  countries  we  have 
studied  and  down  into  Asia  Minor.  We 
have  interesting  hero  stories  of  Godfrey, 
Alfred,  Arthur  and  others.  The  month 
of  March  is  given  to  a  study  of  England. 
We  dramatize,  use  the  sand  table  and  the 
“movie”  for  different  phases  of  English 


history.  Our  States  were  colonized  by  the 
English  and  therefore  only  as  we  understand 
English  history  can  we  understand  how  we 
come  to  have  the  ideals,  the  selected  popula¬ 
tion,  the  institutions  and  interests  that  we 
have.  Space  forbids  more  than  the  briefest 
outline  of  our  work.  Naturally  it  has  at¬ 
tracted  some  attention.  The  teachers  of  an 
adjoining  county  petitioned  their  County 
Superintendent  to  get  us  to  come  down  and 
put  on  an  extension  course  for  Teaching  Our 
European  Background.  They  are  slowly 
introducing  the  work.  Sixth  grade  history 
teachers  in  near  by  towns  have  introduced 
the  sand  table  and  the  “movies.”  We  feel 
that,  as  yet,  we  have  hardly  scratched  the 
surface  of  the  rich  cultural  possibilities  of 
the  subject  for  qualitative  democracy. 

The  sociologists  are  beginning  to  make 
much  of  the  fact  that  the  ability  to  take 
on  culture  is  one  of  the  characteristics  that 
most  clearly  differentiates  man  from  other 
animals.  If  that  be  true,  then  education 
for  qualitative  democracy  must  bring  culture 
clearly  into  the  list  of  major  objectives  for 
education.  If  culture  becomes  a  major 
objective  for  education  for  qualitative  de¬ 
mocracy,  then  cultural  contributions  and 
not  narrative  history  must  become  the 
dominant  aim  of  history  for  qualitative 
democracy. 


THE  ASININE  NECESSITY  FOR  HAVING  TO  SUPPRESS  COLLEGE 

PUBLICATIONS 

Carl  G.  Miller 

[Straight  talk  and  sensible,  from  the  clear  and  invigorating  atmosphere  of  Spokane  by  one  who 
teaches  journalism  in  the  Lewis  and  Clark  High  School  in  that  sprightly  city  and  whose  exhortations 
in  the  Educational  Review  lead  away  from  folly  toward  the  common  sense  of  the  unmesmerized 
every  day  citizen.] 


VERY  little  of  this  asininlty  is  lodged 
with  the  college  youth,  who  is 
frequently  expelled  from  his  school 
for  what  he  has  published.  No,  the  fault 
is  not  with  him  so  much  as  with  the  faculty, 
who  “are  underlings”  as  yet  at  the  game 
of  teaching  journalism  to  youth  with  the 


dynamic  ideas,  to  young  men  and  women 
who  feel  sure  they  can  reform  the  world 
by  writing  red-hot  editorials.  Let  us  defi¬ 
nitely  locate  the  asininity  by  first  giving  a 
little  cross-section  which  is  quite  character¬ 
istic  of  many  college  publications  throughout 
the  country. 
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Necessity  for  Having  to  Suppress  College  Publications 


It  is  time  for  a  new  editor  to  take  the  reins 
of  The  Lamford  Daily.  Several  students, 
some  with  a  good  deal  of  experience  in 
scholastic  journalism  and  some  with  very 
little,  are  nominated,  according  to  the  high 
and  mighty  Constitution  of  the  Associated 
Students.  One  or  two  of  them  know  what 
a  college  is,  and  a  number  do  not.  An 
election  takes  place,  and  the  most  popular 
youth  or  maid  is  selected  the  editor.  In 
many  instances  this  is  not  the  student  most 
qualified  by  experience  and  judgment; 
it  is  not  the  student,  who,  by  virtue  of  his 
superior  understanding,  capabilities,  and 
attainments,  is  not  only  entitled  to  the 
respect  of  the  rest  of  the  staff  but  actually 
receives  it.  No,  it  is  “Bill,”  whom  the 
boys  and  the  girls  have  voted  for,  casting 
their  ballots  with  no  more  intelligence  and 
knowledge  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
nominee  than  have  the  voters  of  the  tenth 
ward  in  Chicago  for  the  district  attorney, 
whatever  ward  that  may  be.  Their  judg¬ 
ment  is  fair  but  not  more  than  fair.  Group 
judgment  is  rarely  more  than  fair. 

“Bill”  assumes  his  duties.  The  papers 
come  off  the  press.  Some  are  good;  some 
are  not.  Some  show  in  spots  a  lack  of 
comprehension  of  college  conditions,  intents, 
and  expectations.  When  such  papers  are 
published,  “censure  is  administered.”  Jour¬ 
nalism  instructors  discuss  the  papers  after 
they  have  been  distributed  and  tell  monot¬ 
onously  how  certain  “stories”  could  have 
been  improved;  how  certain  headlines  are 
inaccurate; how  certain  editorials  lack  the  au¬ 
thoritative  opinion  which  should  come  either 
from  the  rich  experience  of  the  author  himself 
or  from  the  richness  of  others’  experience. 

Anon  comes  the  fatal  issue.  It  has  an 
immoral  drawing  on  the  front  page,  or  an 
iconoclastic  article  dealing  with  one  of 
the  nation’s  patriots.  Before  the  papers 
are  widely  distributed  they  are  gathered  up 
and  thrust  into  a  dusty  closet  off  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  office.  An  investigation  is  started. 
‘Bill”  and  several  others  are  found  “guilty” 
and  are  punished,  the  authorities  going  so 
far  as  to  expel  one  or  two. 
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If  this  picture  is  typical,  if  it  is  anything 
like  the  canvas  of  Kipling,  drawn  for 
“the  Thing  as  he  sees  It  for  the  God  of 
Things  as  They  Are,”  then  the  asininity  is 
already  revealed  to  the  discerning.  It  lies 
in  the  failure  of  college  journalism  depart¬ 
ments,  or  English  departments,  to  forge 
their  metal  when  the  iron  is  hot. 

When  is  the  writing  of  college  students 
in  the  plastic  state?  When  is  the  psycho¬ 
logical  moment  for  having  a  student  recon¬ 
struct  his  “lead,”  check  his  facts,  improve 
his  understanding,  and  make  a  “snappier” 
headline?  Certainly,  not  after  it  is  off  the 
press.  When  should  students  be  taught, 
anyway?  Aren’t  they  the  easiest  and  most 
effectively  taught  when  the  knowledge  best 
fits  the  precise  stage  of  their  experience, 
or  the  practical  problem  at  hand?  In  col¬ 
lege  and  in  all  scholastic  journalism  the  iron 
is  assuredly  hot  when  the  “copy”  is  being 
prepared  for  publication.  It  is  then,  not 
afterwards,  when  the  influence  of  the  wise 
and  sympathetic  Instructor  will  have  its 
greatest  effect. 

In  other  words,  the  author  contends  that 
journalism  departments  in  colleges  and 
universities  have  largely  neglected  their 
greatest  opportunity  when  they  permit 
college  students  to  put  out  their  publications 
with  too  much  independence.  These  young 
men  and  women  should  have  all  the  inde¬ 
pendence  that  their  experience  warrants, 
but  this  should  never  be  in  toto.  How 
much  they  should  have  varies  with  the 
particular  group.  The  Instructor  in  charge 
will  regulate  it.  For  several  hours  a  day  he 
will  work  with  the  staff,  not  doing  but 
advising.  He  will  read  everything  before 
publication.  He  will  inspect  the  illustra¬ 
tions.  He  will  be  more  of  a  source  of 
Inspiration  than  of  censure.  He  will  pick 
the  next  editor  because  he  knows  who  is 
really  qualified.  If  there  is  censuring  to  be 
done,  he  will  do  it  in  the  privacy  of  the  inner 
office,  and  not  in  the  public  eye.  In  the  end 
he  will  do  much  teaching  of  journalism  and 
will  save  the  college  and  its  students  much 
grief. 


THE  SINK-OR-SWIM  POLICY  IN  COLLEGE 

H.  E.  Stone 


[From  the  heights  of  Morgantown,  whereon  sits  the  University  of  West  Virginia,  its  dean  of  men 
broadcasts  a  brief  wherein  some  of  the  scientific  principles  which  have  been  found  successful  in  rearing 
plants  are  predicated  to  the  culture  of  men.] 


COLLEGE  classrooms  are  crowded. 
Higher  institutions  of  learning  bulge. 
Hordes  of  freshmen  besiege  the 
walls  of  academic  learning.  Small  de¬ 
nominational  colleges  need  greater  endow¬ 
ments.  State  universities  need  larger  legis¬ 
lative  appropriations.  Increasing  registra¬ 
tions  without  corresponding  increases  in 
buildings  and  faculty  mean  increasing 
eliminations.  Through  various  devices  the 
college  sifts. 

“Why  waste  time  trying  to  keep  mediocre 
students  in  school?  We  have  too  many 
students  already,”  said  a  college  professor 
to  me  recently.  “Our  department  figures 
on  eliminating  about  so  many  each  year 
anyway,”  he  continued.  The  professor  was 
referring  to  the  freshman  guidance  confer¬ 
ences  begun  in  West  Virginia  University 
three  years  ago,  and  to  individual  Interviews 
with  students  who  had  failed  in  some  of 
their  studies.  His  was  a  minority  view. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  majority  of  our 
department  heads  look  with  favor  upon  the 
aid  we  have  given  our  first  year  men  in  note 
taking,  the  use  of  the  library,  study  methods, 
time  budgeting,  the  choice  of  a  life  career, 
social  hygiene,  etc. 

In  advocating  a  “survival  of  the  fittest” 
policy  in  the  relations  of  a  university  to  its 
student  body  our  minority  professor  forgot 
the  obligation  of  fair  play  due  every  in¬ 
dividual  whom  the  university  admits.  He 
forgot  the  damage  in  every  avoidable  in¬ 
stance  where  a  student  is  admitted  with  the 
label  “accredited,”  and  emitted  with  the 
brand  “discredited.” 

>:What  is  the  solution,  then,  if  we  are  to 
avoid  the  “sink  or  swim”  policy  in  higher 


education?  How  can  standards  be  main¬ 
tained  and  an  increasing  number  of  fresh¬ 
men  be  saved  ?  The  answer  is  by  seeing  to 
it  that  every  freshman  finds  out  what  it  is 
all  about  before  it  is  too  late;  by  seeing  to  it 
that  every  student  works  up  to  his  native 
capacity  as  indicated  by  high  school  re¬ 
cords  and  intelligence  tests;  and  by  guarding 
the  entrance  portals  to  our  colleges  so  that 
fewer  who  are  lacking  in  mental  capacity 
necessary  for  success  in  college  shall  enter. 

Colleges  and  universities  need  money  for 
expansion,  but  they  need  rare  administra¬ 
tive  wisdom  as  well  if  that  money  is  not  to  be 
wasted.  They  need  more  classroom  space 
for  entering  hordes  of  freshmen  but  they 
need  also  abler  instructors  in  those  class¬ 
rooms  during  the  critical  first  year  in  college. 
Standards  should  be  kept  high,  but  they 
should  be  fair  and  based  on  the  level  of  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  students  we  admit. 

There  are  hopeful  signs  on  the  college 
horizon.  Educational  institutions  which 
frowned  upon  the  word  personnel  a  decade 
ago,  now  have  student  advisors,  deans  of 
students,  deans  of  men,  and  even  depart¬ 
ments  of  personnel.  The  recognition  of 
individual  differences  is  no  longer  thought 
beneath  the  dignity  of  great  universities. 
Rollins  College  with  its  conferences  in  place 
of  formal  recitations,  Yale  University  with 
its  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic,  Northwestern 
University  and  Dartmouth  College  with 
their  departments  of  personnel,  all  bear  wit¬ 
ness  to  a  changing  conception  as  to  the  func¬ 
tion  and  obligation  of  the  institution  that 
receives  and  assumes  to  continue  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  high  school  graduates. 

The  slnk-or-swfim  policy  is  passe. 


inual  report  of  the  Milwaukee  superintendent  ot  schools 


pJOW  much  have  you  gained?  Tests 
and  measurements  in  Milwaukee 
check  the  success  of  teaching  how  to  eat 


piANO  playing  at  ten  cents  a  lesson,  first, 
^  on  the  imitation;  then  on  the  real  thing 
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CAYS  Emerson:  “The  boy  learns  more 
^  from  his  fellows  than  from  his  teach¬ 
ers.”  Child-directed  groups  in  Milwaukee 
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1 ABLOID  Milton  C.  Potter,  Superintendent  of  Mil- 
waukee  schools,  record:  Born,  Michigan,  1873;  College 
training  in  Education  in  Michigan,  Chicago,  Denver,  Europe; 
Principal,  Oak  Park,  Superior;  Superintendent,  Idaho  Springs, 
Pueblo,  St.  Paul,  Milwaukee.  Fourteen  years,  six  Milwaukee 
reelections.  A-i  teamworker  in  N.  E.  A.,  Rotary,  StatejAssocla- 
tlons,  civic  improvement  clubs;  a  man's  man;  can’t^pussy.foot 


